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if you have plants all over the U.S. A. 


My 


SSE Operation of all your plants wherever located under 
-_— One Purchase Agreement offers you these benefits: 


Centralized purchasing control; increased output and reduced 
unit costs through efficient, uniform, high quality Texaco 
lubricants, plus the cooperation and services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


To get these benefits, call the nearest of more 
than 2500 Texaco Distributing Plants or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


The Texas Company 
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More than 2500 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in all 48 states — each an immedi- 
ate and convenient source of supply for 
quality lubricants and fuels. 
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WHATS AHEAD 


“WORLD'S GREATEST SALESMAN" 


Thomas J. Watson, elder stateman of 
American business, has been tabbed by many 
as “the world’s greatest salesman.” As the 
74-year-old president of the huge Interna- 
tional Business Machines organization, he 
has also carved a record for himself as one 
of industry’s most successful practitioners in 
the field of human relations. 

“The cornerstone of all values is the man 
himself, whatever his job,” Watson contends, 
and he has held tenaciously to this creed 
throughout his long career with the firm he 
built up from scratch. The result is that 
IBM has developed the nearest thing to 
ideal working conditions “likely ever to be 
found this side of paradise.” Witness: The 
company has never been involved in a serious 
labor dispute. 

Headlining our March 15 issue will be a 
bang-up “profile” of Watson, by Laurence 
Bell, one of Forses ace contributors. It’s a 
top story about one of the nation’s top busi- 
ness executives (Watson is another of Amer- 
ica’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders, elected 
in a recent nationwide poll). 


ON EXECUTIVE SALARIES 


Our once-a-month Public Relations feature 
last issue dealt with the controversial ques- 
tion: Are the salaries of top executives too 
high? To get the slant of the executives 
themselves on the query, a letter—purporting 
to be from a small stockholder—was sent to 
29 company presidents, suggesting to each 
that he voluntarily reduce his salary. 

The replies have been vastly interesting, 
informative. Many of them, published in the 
February 15 Forses, have already aroused 
widespread interest and comment. The re- 
mainder will appear in our next issue. 

Headed by a detailed, lengthy reply from 
W. S. Carpenter, Jr., chairman of the board 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., they 
make fascinating as well as instructive read- 
ing. 

Don’t miss this second installment of 
“Executives Reply to Charge of Excessive 
Salaries,” on March 15. 


COMING SOON 


Slated for early appearance in the pages 
of Forses are the following: “Men of 
Achievement” articles on Benjamin Fairless 
of U. S. Steel, Walter Gifford of American 
Telephone & Telegraph, James Rand of 
Remington Rand, C. E. Wilson of General 
Motors, and many others; “This is Capital- 
ism” stories covering the nation’s restaurant, 
hardware, and dairy industries; and Op- 
portunity articles in such promising busi- 
ness ventures as Summer camps, laundries, 
delivery restaurants, florist shops, electrical 
contracting, drive-in theaters and a host of 
others. 

Also in the editorial hopper: “Round the 
Clock with a Top Executive,” a soon-to- 
appear report of a Forses writer’s day with 
a prominent business executive—from break- 
fast to bedtime. 





hat kind of plant do you need.. 








NEW .PLANTFINDER—FREE 
. .. Describes immediately available 
properties — indexed, cross-indexed 
for your convenience. Write for free 
copy—to the address listed at right, 
on your company letterhead, please. 


Map copyright by The Ohman Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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WIDE VARIETY OF READY-BUILT, READY-TO-OCCUPY 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES AVAILABLE NOW 


Ready-to-occupy industrial facilities, hun- 
dreds of them, suited to almost every type 
of commercial or manufacturing enter- 
prise, are available now through War 
Assets Administration. A variety of mod- 
ern, well-built plants; space for 50-man 
or 500-man businesses; small, individual 
units; production giants; plants of all 
kinds are ready and waiting for im- 
mediate occupancy. Some of these may 
exactly suit your needs or be easily and 
economically adaptable to your particu- 
lar requirements. 

Plant sites in industrial cities, metro- 
politan areas, seaports, mining towns, in 
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ROOM 1402 ‘I’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Field Offices: Atlanta * Birmingham Boston 


locations of every description, have al- 
ready been the answers to plant reloca- 
tion and expansion problems for scores 
of industrys’ executives and proprietors 
of smaller businesses. Many fine proper- 
ties are still available. 

Why not take advantage of this prac- 
tical way to buy or lease Government- 
owned plants? Write, wire or phone 
your plant needs to our nearest Field 
Office. The new Plantfinder, descriptive 
literature and full information on how 
you can bid on properties that interest 


you is yours on request. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY | 


DISPOSAL 


* Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Denver 


Detroit + Grand Prairie, Tex. * Jacksonville * Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles + Minneapolis + Nashville 


New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia * 


Richmond °* 


St. Lovis * Sanfrancisco * Seattle 
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NEW CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design Trucks for 1948 





























Only Advance-Design Trucks for 1948 
Have All These New and Finer Features: 






* New Chevrolet 4-Speed Synchro- 


Mesh Truck Transmission Entirely 
new Chevrolet developed 
Synchro-Mesh transmission 
assures truck users of un- 
paralleled new ease and 
efficency in truck operation! 





* New Chevrolet Advance-Design 


Gearshift Control Unrivaied new conven- 
ience and ease of operation 
in Advance-Design models 
with 3-speed transmission. 
Gearshift is mounted on the 
steering column to provide new 
efficiency on every hauling job! 


The Newest Line... The Greatest 
Features ...The Biggest Values! 





Here are the nation’s biggest truck values 
* New Foot-Operated Parking 


Brake Here's a revolutionary new feature 
of Advance-Design Models 
with 3-speed transmission. The 
new Chevrolet foot-operated 
parking brake provides safer, 
more efficient braking, plus 
new, ciear floor area! 


—with the latest and greatest features 
of advance-engineering! They’re new 
Advance-Design Chevrolet trucks for 1948 
—107 models on eight wheelbases — built 








to deliver Transportation Unlimited! See 


* New Improved Chevrolet Valve- them at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 


in-Head Engine The world’s most economi- 

; cal engine for its size—Chev- 
rolet's power-packed valve- 
in-head engine is now even 
finer, with vital new features 
that assure greater durability 
and operating efficiency 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


aur 


. PLUS THESE FAMOUS PROVED ADVANCE-DESIGN FEATURES: 








* New Multiple-Feature Develop- 


ments Chevrolet’s Advance-Design provides 
new splined rear axle shaft 
attachment to wheel hubs for 
greater strength and durability 
in heavy-duty models. ... New 
heavier, more durable springs. 
- New propeller shaft 
bearing-seal design... 


The Cab that “breathes”* « Flexi-Mounted cab e Uniweld all-steel 
construction e Large, durable, fully adjustable seat e All-round visi- 
bility with rear-corner windows* e Extra-durable frames e Full-floating 
hypoid rear axles e Specially designed hydraulic truck brakes e 
Thorough cab-sealing insulation e Standard cab-to-axle-length dimen- 
sions permitting interchange of bodies ... and MANY other fine features. 





*Fresh air heating and ventilating system and rear-corner windows optional at extra cost. 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION ORLIMITED! 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our Colleague on - Brctones _— 


Are you using your supplier’s brains, 
as well as his materials? It will pay 
you to do so. Let us give you three 
examples that will show you what we 
mean. First, there was the Revere cus- 
tomer who was found to have in his 
shop a hand-soldering operation cost- 
ing about 2¢ per unit. We suggested a 
spot-welding machine which cut the 
cost to a fraction, and did a better job. 

In another case, spot welding was 
impractical because of the nature of 
the materials, and 


150,000 pieces per month. He was 
using large quantities of bronze rod. 
It was pointed out to him that the 
part could be produced just as well 
by an eyelet machine using bronze 
strip, substantially reducing every 
cost element, and resulting in a 
product of equal appearance and 
serviceability. 

These are but three of many in- 
stances of special service given by 
Revere. You will note that the essen- 


tial factor and 





soldering was inevi- 
table. Here Revere 
recommended _port- 
able induction sol- 
dering equipment. 
This proved to be so 
effective in lowering — 
costs that we have 
since brought it to 








common element in 
each case was the 
willingness of the 
customer to provide 
complete informa- 
tion about methods 
and end uses. Only 
this made it possible 


for us to collabo- 








the attention of 
other customers using hand-soldering 
methods. 

The question of rod versus strip is 
another subject of great interest in 
these days of endless search for better 
and faster methods. In our experi- 
ence, quite often a part can be made 
from strip just as well as from rod, 
and at much lower cost. For instance, 
one of the Revere customers was mak- 
ing a knob escutcheon and bushing 
in a screw machine, turning out 


rate with our friends 
in the successful search for cost-re- 
ducing materials or processes. 

Revere is by no means the -only 
company accustomed to work in this 
way with its customers and prospects. 
Every important supplier in the coun- 
try is fully informed about his mate- 
rials, whether they be solids or fluids, 
organic or inorganic. We suggest that 
no matter what you make, or how, it 
will pay you to give your suppliers 
the privilege of collaboration. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 180! 


we 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Don't get jittery over price declines. 


They were overdue. 


No business panic is threatened. 


Prediction: Congress will see to it that ' 


ERP doesn’t bankrupt America. 


Few good stocks are inflated. 


Expect some, not much, tax relief this | 


year. 


Double taxing of stockholders should, 
but may not be, abolished. 


Universal military service, regrettably, 
seems advisable. 


Don’t overbuy. 


Venture capital continues skittish— 


justifiably. 


Commodity prices still are high. 





Medium-priced railway bonds look at | 
tractive. 


Lowest-yielding bonds, in every field, 


no. 


Somewhat higher rents are justified. 


A guess: Russian expansion of tyranny 
will be stymied. 


Wallace won’t cut much ice. 
. . . + . - I 

Nationalization is losing its appeal to 

Britons. 

Communism in America is on the skids. 


Complaints about the wearability of 
rayon stockings a‘e running high. 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Florida’s season is only so-so. 


But rail transportation thither is con 
gested. 


Building is rising. 


A No. 1 need: More economic educatiot. 
—B. C.F. 
FORBES 



































: READERS SAY 
POLITICAL SENTIMENT ane but consolidated with some other How about including some of these 
: . ureau. “small fry” among your “Men of Achieve- 
Fg ty ot —— patho g: ee We need relief from taxes and the nation ment” ?—R. S. pag Los Angeles, Calif. 
Republican instinct. While this was not a needs relief from Washingt ~ bureaucratic Articles about typical small businesses and 
me political meeting, it developed into one, and peste. We an matlove on pe business men appear in every other issue, 
here is the consensus of opinion as I a — _ > job hs they > ag trading under the title “This Is Capitalism.” See 
Seve i ne SE one Hae and elev te ene of pe 20 in ths ioe Eo 
majority of them despise the . Be R 
or ee > is or has ne prin with Wichita, Kan. — rome ani a 
it, but they feel that the Re i onors to Lawrence Stessin for emphasiz- 
4 them i Publicans have FIFTY LEADERS ing that FEPC legislation is taken pace the 
t that Many Senators and Congressmen were I enjoy reading Forses and get some Communist party line. A Senate committee 
elected on the basis of cutting expenses, %04 ideas from it, but there is one thing has just approved an FEPC (Communist) 
taxes, and particularly income taxes. Last that gripes me. That is the way you brag bill against the opposition of Senater Taft. 
year they approved a bill which was less about the “fifty leading business men” se- A copy of Stessin’s article (“Red-Led 
than President Truman asked, but certainly, lected by popular vote some time ago.... Unions Plan New Attacks on Management”) 
, with the war over, it was an excessive I just don’t believe many of them get up should be mailed to each Senator and Con- 
E this amount. to those jobs by themselves. They have a gressman.—D. A. Montcomery, Philadel- 
On income taxes, they did not have a suf- friend that knows a friend that helped them _phia, Pa. 
ficient number to override the President’s &¢t there—Name WitHHELD By Request, 
ould, veto, but went right ahead talking about Monroe, Va. TAXES 
what they were going to do this year. They Forses is somewhat innocuous and too 
have a bill now that has been passed by one “SMALL FRY" much beholden to the Wall St. crowd to 
branch and is now in the U. S. Senate, where Executives of large corporations are really do something constructive for the 
ably, it appears that it can be passed, but we are doubtless capable and many of them came “shorn lambs.” 
now advised that there is a possibility that up the hard way. But how about the indi- You could make a fight against that 
it will be made to become effective July 1 viduals who start from scratch, open their pocket-picking fox, the capital gains tax, 
instead of January 1. own businesses, and develop successful but you go jousting against the “double taxa- 
With much noise and fanfare, they were small enterprises? tion windmill” without a chance of success. 
going to reduce greatly the employment in In many ways their jobs are much more This Government has no right to take any 
ish— the Federal Government. It has been reduced difficult. Without capital and without the part of a man’s capital but only a fair part 
some but it has mostly been a switch from guidance of an experienced organization, of the returns from the investment of that 
| one alphabetical bureau to another, now these men have built substantial businesses. capital—Martin L. Moore, Sewickley, Pa. 
| , 
el He can turn on the rain and the sun... 
field, 
ITH THE FLICK of a switch, the Gulf 
ed, scientist (at left) can turn the sun on or 
off as he pleases. 
‘anny And this is a thing he does many times each 
day to test how well certain oil compounds can 
protect metals from exposure and rust. 
It’s all done in the artificial weather machine 
you see at left. Oil treated metal panels are ex- 
al to | posed to tropical heat in this tank—to rays of 
ultraviolet light (the intensity of which is several 
“_— times that of the noonday sun). 
In the same tank, these metal panels are also 
y of exposed to sprays of “rain.” 
Thus, oils and compounds can be tested in 
this tank in a fraction of the time actual outdoor 
weather exposure would take. 
Through such methods as this, Gulf scientists 
are able to increase the value of petroleum prod- 
ucts—well aware that there’s a “plus” for every- 
con one in petroleum’s progress. 
| : | 
PETROLEUM PROMOTES PROGRESS! 
-_ MARCH 1, 1948 7 


























The Hearst Newspapers 


A Primer | 
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publish for the politicians 


on laxation 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


TF tlham Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS APRIL 3, 1932 


What is the effect of taxation on incomes? 

To diminish the net income of the indi- 
vidual by the exact amount of the tax 
which the Government deducts from his er 
her income. 


Does this diminish the purchasing power 
of the individual? 

Obviously, to the exact extent that his or 
her income is diminished by the tax. 

What is the effect of this decrease in pur- 
chasing power on the part of the individuals 
who constitute the community? 

As previously stated any decrease in the 
purchasing power of the individuals who 
constitute the community 

.. decreases the buying at the shops, 

... decreases the business of the shops, 

.. decreases employment at the shops, 

..decreases the orders of the shops from 
the factories, 

..-decreases the business of the factories, 

...decreases employment at the factories, 

.. decreases the orders of the factories for 
raw materials from the farms and mines, 


---decreases employment not only among 





the laborers, but among the so-called white- 
collar men who transact business and 
record the transaction of business when 
there is business. 


Then does prosperity depend absolutely 
upon the purchasing power of the individual? 

It does, and the money the individual 
gives to the Government he or she cannot 
spend in buying, or building, or doing any 
kind of business, or giving any kind of em- 
ployment, except to the tax collectors. 


(VR AK 


Today, the Hearst Newspapers still point out 
that taxes are dangerously high. 


Prices cannot come down as long as wages 
rise and the government continues its heavy 
purchases for shipment abroad. 


The only possible relief for the American 
people and the American pocketbook is tax 
relief. Taxes can be cut. They should be cut. 
And those who oppose cutting them are kicking 
the props from under our standard of life. 
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Ice Gave All 48 States 
a Seashore... 


America’s early fishermen little dreamed that ice, which drove 
them off the Atlantic in winter, would some day bring to your table, 
wherever you dined, all the delicacies of the sea the year ‘round. 


Today, thanks to refrigeration and fast transportation, a great industry 

supplies all America with seafood in great and appetizing 

variety—fresh lobsters, crabs, tender scrod and pompano, shrimp, 

oysters on the half shell, whatever your favorite may be. 

Each is delicious—especially when served with golden, ; 

brilliant Budweiser. This world-famous beer brings out the St lr eo ih Y od laale 


flavor of fine food, yet it never loses the distinctive taste CvERYW here 


that makes it preferred wherever you go. iy 


B uawe rT  ,»pe Fr ain 


TRADE HARK REG. U. 8. Pam. OFF, - SAINT LOUIS 
10 FORBES 














THEM 





Flurry of political panic during first big post-war break in commodity markets demon- 
strates how deeply the philosophy of Gov't control is embedded in thinking of both 

ies, foreshadows political inevitability of new controls come the next full-blown 
recession, no matter which party is in command at Washington. 











Present differences between Democrats and Republicans on control questions lie 
largely in matter of degree, of type, of timing. Truman Administration wants controls 
tow to curb inflation and prevent deflation. GOP is more inclined to leave the ceiling 
gpen but "control" the floor and to wait until a somewhat lower floor is established 
before acting. Of course there are extremists in both camps--New Dealers who want rigid 
and complete controls at once, wheat belt Congressmen who want a "floor" around $3 
per bu. 











Market break is not being interpreted as arrival of recession, but will serve 
as harbinger for greater caution. In cost-of-living commodities, effect probably is 
temporary: meat and gas shortage this Summer & Fall is still predicted. 








GOP _CANDIDATES=--Race for nomination opens up full blast this month, scant 4 months 
before convention. Neither Dewey nor Taft as yet is "Stopped"; it will take delegate 
and primary tests in such states as New Hampshire, Nebraska and Ohio to determine their 
popular strength or weakness. But there's more "dark horse" talk and most of it ex- 
cludes the controversial and irregular Stassen for first place, but gives him best 
chance for v=p nomination. 





Prominently mentioned: Vandenberg, not a "candidate" in usual sense but avail- 
able to be drafted under certain conditions. International wing of GOP will boost him, 
which is probably why he won't make the grade. Other drawbacks include his own reluctance 
to make race and possibility he would insist on serving only one term if elected... 
Joe Martin, orthodox and unspectacular Speaker who has steered right-of-middle course 
through most of career. He's a good "compromise" bet though he lacks color and "presi- 
dential stature"--but so does Truman. .. . Gen. MacArthur, strong with right-wing 
groups but politically handicapped by "militarist" tag and fact he hasn't even been in 
U. S. since before war. 








Darker prospects: Gov. Warren, California's able middle-roader. .. . Sen. 
Saltonstall, the Lincolnesque New Englander. ... Sen. Cabot Lodge, a third outside 
possibility from Massachusetts. ... "Honest John" Bricker, who is being "feared" in 
Some quarters as the 1948 Harding. 











SOUTHERN REVOLT--Come election day, Solid South's 127 electoral votes will still be in 
the Truman column despite cries of anguish from below the Mason-Dixon line at the 
President's espousal of a full civil rights program. Talk of "political divorce" 
between Northern and Southern Democrats will remain mere talk. Remember FDR also out- 
raged the South periodically without affecting election results. 











Even if Republican leaders in Congress manage to surmount the Senate filibuster 
hurdle and enact civil rights bills which are anathema to "white {Continued on page 13) 
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OIL Financial problems bulk large in programs for expansion of facilities to meet 

the ever-growing demand for petroleum products. For instance, each dollar cur. 
rently spent on new construction has a purchasing power of less than 52¢, as compared 
with the 1955-1939 period. Also, a dollar spent for man-hours of labor is worth only 
49¢, and for raw materials only 44¢. One leading producer reports that the primary use 
of its net income today is to pay for maintaining and expanding facilities. Dilemma: If 
existing plant is to be kept in good condition, replacement costs must be paid first, 
thereby considerably reducing the amount of net income available for expansion and 
for dividends. 


CONSTRUCTION Building costs to stay up? A 10-year accumulated demand for all types 

of construction, plus an upward trend in population growth, leads experts 
to predict that prices are not likely to decline materially. . . . Volume of repair 
and modernization work, especially by home owners, may be much larger than realized, 
due to faulty reporting by the Dept. of Commerce. Remaining shortages of building 
materials may possibly be attributed to this development. . . . Tiny clouds on the 
construction horizon: tightening interest rates, working capital shortages, harder- 
to-get loans for speculative building. 





FIRE INSURANCE The United States suffered fire losses of more than $690 million 

last year, the greatest fire ravage in its history. Fire insurance 
business was called upon to render more service, receive more claims and indemnify 
more policy holders for losses under their contracts than ever before. Some idea of 
the magnitude of this property loss can be gained from the fact that it was greater 
than total New York State tax revenues. 





RAILROADS Renewed efforts to boost freight car output reflects the industry's current 
anxiety about the possible ill-effects of ERP steel exports on its new 

equipment program. With almost $1 billion earmarked for rolling stock alone, it has much 
at stake in regard to potential steel supplies. Meantime, scramble for steel to build 
badly=needed passenger cars will be intensified, as no assurance has been given that 
additional tonnage for this purpose will be forthcoming. ... While 1947 railway earn- 
ings as a whole showed an increase over 1946, 30 Class I roads failed to earn interest 
and rentals. 


SAVINGS Debit and Credit: Last year's $8.8 billion gain over 1946 lifted total accum- 

lated long-term savings to more than $160 billion. However, this gain was 
outstripped by a $21 billion rise in consumer spending. Result: Total 1947 consumer 
spending of $165 billion exceeded the aggregate of such savings by about $4.5 billion. 
This constitutes a reversal of a condition existing since 1944, when savings topped 
the total of consumer expenditure each year. 


AVIATION Controversial issue to be decided by the CAB is whether or not that agency 
should now try to make adjustments in air freight rate levels while the busi- 
ness admittedly is still in the experimental stage. ... Despite the trend toward all- 
cargo operations between major traffic generating points, scheduled air lines will 
continue to stress the importance of running combined passenger-cargo service between 
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smaller cities... .Non-certificated cargo 
carriers continue their efforts to win 
approval of plans which they feel will 
increase air freight potentials. Future 
of these companies will depend to a great 
extent upon favorable decisions in pending 
aseS involving routes and employment of 


freight forwarders. 


HIGHWAYS The nation's highways and by- 
wayS are growing more crowded. 
fruck and passenger cars on the road have 
reached an all-time peak, with almost 6 
million commercial vehicles, 27.5 million 
passenger cars, registered. . .. Bright 
outlook: Right now the highway financial 
outlook of the various states is most favor- 
able. Lower debt, a large reservoir of 
funds, and unprecedented availability of 
U. S. funds will sustain the large volume of 
construction and maintenance expenditures 
currently scheduled. Post-war program 
steps up this year with an estimated outlay 
of $1.5 billion, a new record. 


LIVESTOCK Meat forecast: Stocks will be 
relatively low during late 
Spring and Summer, say packers. For the 
year, they estimate that per capita con- 
Sumption will drop 8% lower than in 1947, 
though still remaining 4% higher than the 
pre-war average. Meantime, it's reported 
that half of the 230 million acres of range 
lands in the West, where a large portion 

of our livestock requirements is produced, 
are in need of restoration, with perhaps as 
much as one-fifth already in a critical 
condition. 


SIDELIGHTS Consumer debt this year is 

likely to attain the $15 bil- 
lion mark as stores step up solicitation of 
new credit accounts and energize old ones. 
+ « « Disturbing report from the National 
Patent Council: The patent rate of issue has 
Slipped to the lowest level of this century, 
while the number of applications awaiting 
action has reached an unprecedented 
height. . . . Latest figures indicate that 
paint, varnish and lacquer became a bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year industry for the first 
time in 1947. . . . Bad bill? So say some 
titics of the proposed rubber legislation, 
charging that it "applies permanent 
Socialized control to what should be a 
free competitive industry." One fault: it 
fails to provide a termination date for its 
Provisions. 

--The Editors. 
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Washington Preview 


{Continued from page 11) 


Supremacy" Southerners, Dixie politicos 
will still hate the Republicans more than 
"big city" Democrats. It is one thing for 
the South to revolt against a candidate 
like Al Smith in 1928--when the Republi- 
cans were in control anyway--but a far 
more drastic step to forfeit chances of 
continued success in 1948 at a time when 
a breakup of the Solid South would insure a 
political shift. 





TOKEN ON TAXES--Due for unveiling soon is 
a new Republican tax bill aimed at correct- 
ing some of the more obvious inequities 
affecting corporations. Full-scale over-= 
haul of the tax system will be deferred 
until 1949, but Chairman Knutson of the 
House Ways & Means Committee at least 
wants to demonstrate GOP good intentions. 
Bill is being drafted along non-contro- 
versial lines, but even so there is no 
certainty the Senate will accept it this 
year. 








Bill will NOT cut corporation tax 
rates and will have only a minor effect on 
revenues. Probable provisions include 
repealing the present 2-year carry-back 
of business losses, and extending the 
2-year carry-forward to 5 or 6 years; 
closing of some loopholes in capital gains 
tax provisions ; relaxing rules on employee 
stock option plans; and clarifying right 
of corporations to accumulate reasonable 
surpluses. 














BOX CARS=--Even if the 10,000-per-month 
freight car building goal is achieved dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer, there will still 
be only about as many box cars next Fall as 
in 1946. That means the box car shortage 
will last indefinitely. Steel shortage is 
the primary problem, and there is little 
likelihood of an early easing of that 


situation. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway serves one of the richest sections of the great 
state of Illinois, through Peoria, a vital traffic gateway. 

Illinois, famed for giant industries and coal mines, is also a tremendous producer 
of agricultural wealth. In 1946, Illinois ranked first in production of soy beans, 
second in corn and hogs and as always among the leaders in other grains, cattle 
and poultry. 

Advantageous locations for varied industries are available in thriving commu- 
nities on M. & St. L. lines in Illinois, 

Through the Peoria Gateway, the M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight rail- 
road, speeds transcontinental traffic and provides constantly improved trans- 
portation service for Illinois agriculture and industry. 


“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES - LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 













Competition Reviving: Healthy 
Competition is returning in an increasing number of 
fields. This is entirely healthy. Nothing could be more 
fective in averting another nationwide round of wage- 
boosting than lowering of prices by manufacturers of semi- 
durable goods, clothing, etc., following the decline which 
has occurred in foodstuffs because of the drastic drop in 
principal farm products. The general price level became 
too high last year. It represented unsound inflation. Volun- 
lary readjustments are infinitely preferable to political 
price-fixing. Indeed, what America needs, and what the 
majority of Americans seem to favor, is less, not more, 
interference by bureaucrats. 

However, we will not have a definite answer until 
November 2. 













* 


The best boss leads, doesn’t drive. 
* 







_ERP Needs Business Brains 


The Marshall Plan can make or break America. Adminis- 
‘tration of it calls for our ablest brains. General Marshall 
‘is not adequately equipped to conduct this gigantic task 
_and simultaneously run the State. Department. The most 
; sensible proposal is to select an ERP administrator clothed 
‘with primary responsibility, to have him consult closely 
on Secretary Marshall and to have the President of the 
_ United States act as umpire should they disagree. 

_ The services of absolutely top-notch business executives 
* should be secured to head ERP activities in each recipient 
"nation. Such men doubtless will respond to Presidential 
"invitation to shoulder such burdens at this crucial time 
in mankind’s history. All through the war our foremost 
corporations most readily agreed to grant leave to top 
’ executives requisitioned for public service. They unques- 
‘tionably will do so again under the existing emergency. 
Bureaucrats are totally unfit to supervise wisely the spend- 
~ ing of billions of dollars. 
_ Our aid must be sternly realistic. We must not become 
7 Uncle Sap. Our succor must be dependent upon exercise 
of the fullest possible self-help by each financed country. 
We cannot guarantee that any country will never hereafter 
suffer want. 
| The original John D. Rockefeller, from his vast experi- 
I ence, declared that it was much harder to give away money 
helpfully than it was to make money. Henry Ford de- 
clared: “Every penny of charity should be red-hot, so that 
it would burn both the giver and the receiver.” 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


BY B. C. FORBES 





To carry out maximum effective acceleration of sound 
economy, recovery in Europe calls for the organizing of 
America’s maximum brain power. 


Why So Dear? 


A stockholder recently asked the Beatrice Foods Creamery 
Co., Chicago, “Why is the price of butter so high?” Presi- 
dent C. H. Haskell replied, in part: 

“The simplest explanation we can give for the present 
high price of butter is that the materials from which butter 
is produced are high-priced. The price of butter virtually 
parallels the indexed price of the grains that the dairy cows 
are fed for the production of milk. Grain and other dairy 
feed prices have been at the highest level on record. Con- 
sequently, butter prices are at a correspondingly high 
level.” 

The retort neat: Ernest R. Breech, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Ford, asked when the company would sell a car at 
1941 prices, aptly replied: 

“Immediately—when we can buy steel at 1941 prices, 
when we can add capacity and equipment at 1941 costs, 
and when our employees work for 1941 wages.” 

The most basic and universal reason for today’s high 
prices of everything is the sensational rise in wages, in- 
cluding agricultural wages. 

I am constantly being asked what I think of the recent 
drastic drop in wheat, corn, cotton, other farm products. 
Frankly, I cannot but interpret this development as salu- 
tary (See page 33.) 

* 


No end justifies being mean. 
* 


How He Went About Climbing 


“Circumstances? I make circumstances!” thundered 
Napoleon. Most young men are confronted with the 
problem of finding a niche in the work-a-day world. In 
the rural area where I was born opportunities for other 
than the most ordinary jobs are few. I have just learned, 
however, how one bright boy went about getting a toehold. 

He had set his heart upon becoming an auctioneer, a 
distinctly better-paid profession. It so happens that a near- 
by village is quite a center for the weekly auction of 
farm animals. When he applied for a humble job at one of 
the several competing companies he was turned down. 

Discouraged? No. He bethought how he could make him- 
self valuable. He began visiting farm after farm throughout 
the territory, soliciting each farmer to consign his live- 





stock to the company he eagerly wanted to employ him. 
He rounded up so much new business that he was taken 
on, as a beginner. He developed most unusual aptitude for 
making friends, for attracting business, and, at an early 
age, he was made a full-fledged auctioneer. 

And, needless to say, he is entirely happy in his occu- 
pation, living in comfortable circumstances. 


* 
To get happiness for yourself, give 
happiness to others. 
* 


Oil Is Ace 


“The Allies floated to victory on a sea of oil,” was the 
declaration after the first World War. This was even more 
true in World War II. The oil industry chose W. Alton 
Jones, president of Cities Service, to take command of the 
most vital war-winning oil project, building of the Big Inch 
and the Little Big Inch pipelines. 

I was delighted to attend the presentation of the Govern- 
ment’s Certificate of Merit to Mr. Jones, recently voted one 


of America’s Fifty Foremost Business Men. His citation 
read: 


As a leader of the petroleum industry, Mr. Jones was influential 
in developing and promoting the plans for the Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch Pipelines to deliver petroleum products essential for the 
maintenance of war activities in the Industrial East. 

As president of War Emergency Pipelines, Inc., he administered 
the construction of these lines at record speed and their operation 
thereafter at highest efficiency. As chairman of District 1, Petroleum 
Administration for War, he directed a program for providing and 
equitably distributing petroleum supply throughout 17 Atlantic 
Seaboard States, and as a member of the Petroleum Industry War 
Council he planned and supervised other vital activities. 

To all these undertakings Mr. Jones brought extraordinary execu- 
tive talent, unflagging enterprise, and inspiring leadership, resulting 
in achievements contributing greatly to the national welfare. 


Politicians and others have sought iniquitously, assidu- 
ously, to detract from and defame our business leaders, 
who have done more than any other class to make America 
the most powerful, efficient, wealthiest nation on earth, 
with higher standards of living than enjoyed anywhere else 
at any time in history. They, more than any others, deserve 
our esteem and gratitude. 


* 


Restrain yourself, not others. 
* 


To Survey Britain 


Whether Britain succeeds or is sunk is of supreme im- 
portance to the United States, to civilization. When I 
visited that country in the Summer of 1946 I came away 
disappointed, mainly because so many workers refused to 
perform a full day’s work: too many of them quit each 
week after they had earned the maximum tax-free income. 

I plan to visit Britain again this Summer, to re-survey 
conditions there. 

Despite Britain’s precarious status, as outlined the other 
day by Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
she ran $2,700,000,000 behind last year, and has only 


little more than $2,000,000,000 gold reserves left—] am 
more hopeful today than I was then. Her people are work. 
ing more. Coal and steel production, among other things, 
are increasing. Britons are submitting to a still greater 
measure of “austerity,” accepting intensive rationing. Here 
is an extract from a letter I have received from a British 
wage-earner: 

“We have just started work again after the New Year's 
holiday. The hoardings (billboards) are covered with 
posters screaming ‘Work or Want’, ‘Export and Eat’, and 
other slogans in similar strain. But why they give men a 

















al 


full week’s holiday at this time of year, when neither the ‘ 


country nor the men can afford it, beats me. It is time 
enough to lie back when you have reached your goal and 
can afford to do so.” 

ForBEs readers will, by and by, receive a report cover- 
ing my survey and findings. 


Examine Your Public Relations 


The penetrating investigation being conducted by Forses 
on how corporations handle public relations is revealing 
that top management urgently needs to ascertain thoroughly 
just what is actually happening. There are still too many 
concerns paying utterly inadequate attention to cultivating 
goodwill, especially the goodwill of stockholders. Some go 
so far as to ignore inquiries. Others act shortsightedly 
cavalierly; they are obsessed by the idea that it is none 
of the business of stockholders how management operates 
the company the stockholders own. 

Managements, get busy! 


Salesmen Make Wheels Go Round 


I annually compile and publish “The Salesman’s Diary: 
Daily Pep Pellets.” One reader comments: “The Salesman’s 
Diary is a very valuable help. But since there is a ten- 
dency to get away from the word ‘salesman,’ why not 
title it ‘Diary for Professional Representatives’ ”? 

Instead of any odium being attached to selling and sales- 
men, they should be exalted. After all, ’tis salesmen who 
make the wheels go ’round. Many years ago a company—I! 
think it was National Cash Register—conducted a contest 
among its salesmen on why they derived satisfaction from 
selling. I vividly recall that the first prize was awarded to 
a salesman who expressed this profound thought: 

“Every time I make a sale I derive happiness from the 
thought that I thereby provide employment for others— 
for every mechanic making the product, for every em- 
ployee of the office force, for everybody connected with 
our company.” 

No man should remotely feel he needs to apologize for 
being a salesman. Each and every legitimate sale promotes 
business activity, prosperity. Sales stimulate multiplication 
of jobs, help to raise our standard of living, enable our 
Government to raise the gigantic taxes today necessary to 
keep it going. 

There is no more honorable, useful profession than sell- 
ing. “Professional Representatives.” Pooh! 


FORBES 
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Periodic examination, cleaning, and treatment of teeth 
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Gums must also be guarded. 





Bleeding gums, 


pyorrhea, and trench mouth can indicate infection. They 


may result in loss of teeth and affect general health. Se 


sine Aa agpating O helo dafeguadd your healthy! 


| Good teeth deserve good care 
t : i 
Dental authorities urge that you 
clean your teeth and gums carefully 
after meals and before going to bed. 


You can help to maintain healthy 
gums, and to retard the rate of decay in 
teeth, by keeping your general level of 
health high. Eat enough of such foods 
as milk, milk products, eggs, fresh vege- 
tables and fruits. 

The right diet is especially important 
for very young children who need foods 
richin minerals and vitamins to help build 
strong, sound teeth and healthy gums. 


Vigorous chewing of tough, crisp foods 
aids in keeping teeth and gums healthy. 
Fruits, preferably at the end of the 
meal, help to clean the teeth and prevent 
decay. They are also helpful in prevent- 
ing bleeding gums. 


Don’t wait for pain to drive you to 
the dentist. Visit him every six months, 
or at such intervals as he suggests. His 
examination, aided when necessary by 
the X-ray, usually can detect hidden 
trouble such as abscesses at the roots of 
apparently healthy teeth. Prompt treat- 
ment can generally correct the condition 
before it may impair your health. For 
further helpful information on teeth and 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


gums, send for Metropolitan’s Free 
Booklet, 38-F, “Good Teeth.”’ 
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COPYRIGHT 1948— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
gp Sie: Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY ) 


op 
Frederick H. Ecker, ? 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about their teeth. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged copies of 
this advertisement—svitable for use on 
your bulletin boards. 
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Mien of Achievement 


Henry R. Luce 


By LAURENCE BELL 


ENRY ROBINSON LUCE has 

been described as the greatest 

magazine genius since S. S. Mc- 
Clure, “likely to become still more 
powerful.” 

The 49-year-old head of the amaz- 
ingly successful journalistic ventures 
known collectively as Time, Inc., has 
also been called many other things, not 
all of them flattering. 

He has been called an opportunist, 
an internationalist, “an impassioned 
idealist” (deprecatingly), and a prac- 
tical business man. He has béen termed 
a crypto-New Dealer and a “Fascist,” 
and not by critics who consider the 
terms interchangeable. 

Luce has been subjected to more 
vituperation, in fact, than any editor 
Laurence Bett, well-known New York 


newspaper and publicity man, is a regular 
contributor to Forses. 








since H. L. Mencken, who once col- 
lected the unkind words hurled at him 
into a good-sized book. Editor Luce 
has shown no such inclination, prefer- 
ring, perhaps, to regard abuse as the 


of the editor of a then influential mag. 
azine: “Don’t do it.” 

That magazine is now scarcely re 
membered, while Time sells well ove 
1,500,000 copies weekly, is read by 
probably three times that many people, 
Combined circulation of Time, Life, 
Fortune and Architectural Forum (also 
a Luce publication) is 7,928,600. Net: 
earnings of Time, Inc., for first six 
months of 1947 were $4,063,900. 

These and other facts Luce can fall 
back on if ever he needs reassurance 
as to his undeniable genius. Moreover, 
he can confound those who hold that 
free enterprise is on the skids, by 
pointing out that Time, Inc., achieved 
most of its tremendous growth in de- 
pression years, when Brain Trust Eli- 
jahs were prophesying loudly that capi- 
talism was a dead pigeon. 

Life, for example, began publication 
in the tough election year of 1936, 
when millions were on the dole and 
able to afford few magazines. It had 
225,000 subscribers before publication, 
was selling 1,300,000 copies a week be- 
fore the first year was out. Life’s en- 
thusiastic reception by the public would, 
in fact, have bankrupted a less solvent 
publisher. It is estimated to have lost 
$5,000,000 before it made a profit, be- 
cause advertising rates had been 
gauged on a top 250,000 circulation. 

Fortune, founded to express “the 
technological significance of industry,” 





Head of one of the world’s most influential publishing 
houses, Henry Luce’s achievements with the printed word 
have won him widespread recognition at home and abroad} 





inevitable reward of a man powerful 
enough to demonstrate the courage of 
his convictions. 

Luce has been sticking his neck out 
in one way or another ever since he 
founded Time 25 years ago, in the face 
of advice from journalism’s wise men 
that could be summed up in the words 


began publication only a few months 
following the 1929 crash, and by 1936 
had 130,000 subscribers at $10 a year, 
earned a half-million net in 1935. 
Present circulation is 251,383. Al- 
though it has often been charged that 
many people buy Fortune for living 


room decor, it’s safe to assume that}! 
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Luce has been the target of attacks 
from both extreme Left and extreme 
Right, a typical charge being that his 
news magazines present “merely an 
illusion of objectivity.” Probably the 
most vehement and consistent Luce de- 
tractor, next to the New York Daily 
Worker, is The Nation, which reasons 
that Luce is indubitably the mouthpiece 
‘) of Wall Street, since H. P. Davison, a 
Morgan partner, was an original Time 
backer. Quincy Howe, a left-wing in- 
tellectual, avers, however, that “Time 


owes less to Morgan money, brains- 


and influence than it does to the ability 
of its own executives.” 

Luce has been consistently wary of 
the Comrades since early in the New 
Deal Era, with one notable exception: 
he was taken in by Moscow’s Yugosla- 
vian stooge, Tito, long enough to 
draw comradely kudos from New 
York’s left-wing daily, PM. 


STRONGLY ANTI-COMMUNISTIC 


Luce publications have grown more 
and more anti-Communist since the 
war's end. The condensation in Life 
of “The Struggle For the World,” by 
the disenchanted Marxist, James Burn- 
ham, shocked many readers who have 
no love for Russia. Burnham held, 
among other views, that war with 
Russia is inevitable unless an Ameri- 
can empire is set up to oppose the So- 
viet Empire. Luce went even further 
"| by partially endorsing Burnham’s book 
| editorially, a few issues later, thus pro- 
viding more ammunition for those who 
term him an imperialist. In the edi- 
torial, Luce stated his position without 
quibbling : 

“The practical test of an American 
policy for freedom will come in the 
emergent countries of Asia. The pur- 
pose of American policy in Asia is to 
encourage the development of China, 
India, Indonesia and other ‘retarded’ 
countries as the independent power 
centers they are striving to become, 
and at the same time to influence their 
foreign policy toward that co-operative 
world order in which most of their 
leaders already believe. Toward these 
ends America should and will throw 
its weight around in Asian politics.” 

Visualizing the possibility of war 
’ with Russia, Luce added that we must 

act effectively to strengthen the United 

‘Nations while continuing to use Amer- 
ican power against Communism in 
Greece. 
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“Peace between the U. S. and Russia 
is probable as long as the United States 
stays out in front,” he says. “If Russia 
begins to catch up, the price of U. S. 
safety might go up at the rate of 15 
billion a month.” 

The man whose ideas have made 
such a profound impact on American 
journalism was born on April 3, 1898, 
in Tengchowfu, China, where his 
parents were Presbyterian missionaries. 
He grew to boyhood there, spoke Chi- 
nese before he learned English, and at 
14 was sent to school in England. Ar- 
riving in this country for the first time 
a year later, young Luce entered 
Hotchkiss and there met Briton Had- 
den, later to be co-founder of Time. 

Luce and Hadden edited the school’s 
weekly, and then, moving on to Yale, 
took over the Daily News as sopho- 





Another of America’s 50 Fore- 
most Business Leaders—elected 
by a nationwide poll—Henry 
Luce received the following cita- 
tion from ForBEes Magazine: 

Henry R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief, 
Time, Inc. 

Deviser and practitioner of an 
invigorating and sprightly new 
type of journalism; coiner of 
many new locutions; outspoken 
critic; pictorial purveyor in su- 
perb photography of humanity’s 
widely-ranging interests; mod- 
ernistic reporter of American 
industry; Lively, Timely, and 
lavishly Fortunate. 











mores and ran it for the next three 
years, until Luce withdrew from col- 
lege to enlist in the Army, in 1918. 

It was during the Daily News days 
that the two invented the formula that 
later was to come to full flower in 
Time. The war had cost the college 
paper many readers, the students pre- 
ferring to buy metropolitan papers 
that carried news of the fighting. Luce 
and Hadden, with the aid of atlases 
and encyclopedias, printed the “back- 
ground” of big stories as they broke, 
an angle the larger papers neglected. 
When Pershing was named comman- 
der-in-chief of the AEF, for example, 
they printed a detailed account of 
Pershing’s military career, leading up 
to the appointment. News readership 
picked up. 

After a year as second lieutenant 
with the field artillery at Camp Taylor, 






Ky., Luce returned to Yale and was— 
graduated in 1920. 

The senior class voted Luce “Most 
Brilliant,” Hadden “Most Likely to 
Succeed,” honors which Luce detrac- 
tors claim should have been switched. 

Luce went off to Oxford for a year, 
Hadden went to work for the old New 
York World as a reporter. It was 
more than a year before they got to- 
gether again, to resume planning the 
news magazine they had been discus- 
sing since Hotchkiss days. 

Having returned from England, 
Luce was a $16-a-week reporter on the 
Chicago Daily News when Hadden 
lined up jobs for both on the old Bal- 
timore News, then owned by the late 
Frank Munsey. Kicking the news 
magazine idea around after work, they 
eventually formulated a policy and set 
out to raise money. 

By November, 1922, Luce and Had- 
den had raised $86,000, mainly from 
Yale classmates who figured they were 
just helping out a couple of friends. 
Among original stockholders, however, 
were Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., F. Tru- 
bee Davison and E. Rolland Harriman. 
Such cautious ones as Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Newton D. Baker and Her- 
bert Bayard Swope wanted no part of 
the venture. 


EDITORIAL "GYPSIES" 


Luce and Hadden had moved to New 
York and set up a combination office 
and apartment in an old East Side 
brownstone front. Moves were fre- 
quent in those days, and at one time 
offices were in an abandoned brewery. 
Moving from the brewery building be- 
fore the lease expired, they sublet their 
space with some hestitation to a strug- 
gling new concern which manufactured 
ginger ale, fearful that its owners 
couldn’t pay the rent. 

“The firm was Canada Dry,” Luce 
recalls with a smile. “In those days 
we were anything but a financial suc- 
cess. Though circulation rose steadily, 
Time did not show a profit until its 
fourth year.” 

The first issue of Time appeared 
with the date March 3, 1923, with an 
initial 9,000 subscribers. Luce says the 
two knew little or nothing of magazine 
production, learned everything by trial 
and error. The story goes that an early 
business manager resigned in disgust, 
because one issue appeared with a 
blank back cover, always a top spot 
for advertisers. 

(Continued on page 30) 









BUSINESS ABCs 
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This is Capitalism 
...1n Terms of a Department Store 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


66 OU just sit here, Mrs. Jones, 


while I send for my car. 

Escorting that number of bun- 
dies home is out of order for a good 
customer like yourself.” 

“You're certainly kind, Mr. Ed- 
wards. No wonder all us old ladies in 
Lansford love you.” 

Such an offer is an everyday happen- 
ing at Bright’s Department Store in 
Pennsylvania’s Panther Valley. Presi- 
dent Dick Edwards, whose mezzanine 
office at the store’s rear overlooks the 
70x150-foot main floor, habitually 
pauses at the head of the stairs to make 
sure that everybody is happy and no 
customers need assistance. 

This “overview,” characteristic of Ed- 
wards’ attitude toward retail manage- 
ment and human relations, partly ex- 
plains why the ultra-modern, two-story- 
and-basement, 57-department Bright 
store did a two million dollar business 
last year—in a 10,000-population town, 
without passenger railroad—and has 
been the community’s acknowledged 
center for a quarter of a century. 
Neighboring villages are served by two 
small branches, two warehouses are 
filled with goods, items too expensive 
to stock are sold from catalogues or 
photographs. 


A “COMPANY TOWN" 


Despite the picture-book village ef- 
fect as one approaches by car and 
tops the ridge overlooking the valley, 
Lansford is scarcely an ideal setting 
for such achievement. Anthracite is its 
one industry. It is a “company” town 
in the sense that many of its dwellings 
are owned by the Lehigh Valley Coal 
and Navigation Co. for occupancy by 
eniployees. 

Bright’s has been a private and in- 
dependent enterprise during its 65- 
year existence. It endeavors adequately 
to supply the coal workers’ buying 
needs. The extensive and modern- 
gadgeted food department, for in- 


Wruam Hurp Hutyer is a Contributing 
Editor of Forsss. 








Another behind-the-scenes analysis of Capitalism in action, 
this survey of a representative department store highlights 
the basic workings of a business which annually chalks up 
$10,000,000,000 in sales, one-tenth of U. S. retail business 





stance, is maintained at a loss, because 
Bright’s has always furnished gro- 
ceries, meats, fruits and vegetables of 
the very best quality. As Edwards ex- 
presses it: “What we sell must be of 
the best.” 

He gestures fondly at the vari-tinted 
brilliance of the main: floor, with shop- 
pers passing from counter to counter. 

“This is the Bright Store, you see, 
and we must live up to our name. Yet 
we try to make our customers feel that 
it’s their store. Perhaps you’ve noticed 
that the second floor walls are pastel 
pink, while the end walls are a delicate 


blue. That combination is the result of 
a customer vote.” 

Remodeling, Edwards reveals, is a 
continuous performance. He never lets 
the decorative effect get stale. It’s dif- 
ferent every Christmas, Easter, Spring 
and Fall Opening—always, say Lans 
ford folks, with a spontaneous sparkle. 

Edwards is stockily built, hazel-eyed, 
brown haired, tirelessly active both of 
body and mind. He doesn’t have to tell 
you of his Welsh ancestry; he typifies 
it. Born in Lansford 56 years ago, his 
father a coal miner, Dick has worked 
ever since he can remember. He recalls 








Starting as a $35-a-week handyman, Dick Edwards now heads a business grossing 
$2,000,000 a year. His store employs 135 people, has a $332,000 yearly inventory 
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| peddling papers from his uncle’s ex- 


wagon as a first endeavor. His 


] jnitial pay envelope was $5 for a 


week’s Western Union footwork, and 
at 12 he was a full-fledged telegrapher. 

His thirteenth year found him a 
datepic'.er—tough toil indeed—and he 
was 15 when he went to work for the 
sore’s founder, J. C. Bright, as handy 
man at $35 a month, delivering gro- 
ceries and doing odd jobs. 

Six years later, while Dick was tap- 
ping Morse for the Jersey Central rail- 
road, he was sent for by G. Howard 
Bright, son and successor of J. A., 
then deceased. 

“Dick, would you be afraid to tackle 
our branch at Nesquehoning?” 

“Mr. Bright, I wouldn’t be afraid to 
tackle the presidency of the United 
States. I wouldn’t last very long, but 
I'd have fun while I was about it.” 

Dick was put in as manager at Nes- 
quehoning. In 1918, after three years 
at that branch, he was transferred to 
the main store at Lansford, as assistant 





Financial Statement 
(Round Figures) 
October 31, 1947 
CuRRENT ASSETS: 
I at ail a $ 52,500 
Accounts Receivable 
(Charge Accounts) .. 91,000 
Installment Accounts .. 149,000 
PN Jawnainwenns 332,500 
Less Reserves ......... (13,000) 
@ Total Current Assets.... $612,000 
PERMANENT ASSETS: 
Ground and Buildings 
(Depreciated Value) $156,000 
Miscellaneous Deferred 
Se 20,000 


* Total Permanent Assets. $176,000 


TotaL ASSETS .......... $788,000 
Current LIABILITIES: 
a ere $ 90,000 
Real Estate Mortgage... 10,000 
Trade Accounts ....... 96,000 
“Club” Accounts paid in 7,500 
Other Accounts Payable 36,000 
Total Cur. Liabilities $239,500 
Mortgage Balance...... 62,000 
Profit Reserve on Install- 
a Aids Kies 21,000 


Total Capital Funds .... 465,500 


TotaL LIABILITIES 
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tc. manager E. L. Orwig, whom he suc- 
ceeded upon the older man’s retirement 
a few months later. In 1922 he was 
instrumental in segregating the store’s 
business into 15 departments, thus set- 
ting the pattern for today’s establish- 
ment. By 1927 he was a partner and, 
after Howard Bright’s death in 1946, 
became president and general manager 
of the corporation thereupon organ- 
ized. 

Edwards and his wife, the former 
Martha Walker, whom he married in 
1912, enjoy their comfortable Lansford 
home and, lacking little ones of their 
own, they interest themselves in crip- 


pled children. 





present orchids to selected “Moms” on 
a program over WAZL of Hazelton. 
Thanksgivings -we radio from the 
local hospital, switching from ward to 
ward, with every patient broadcasting. 

“Now and then we have beauty con- 
tests, and not long ago we gave 100 
one-dollar bills to a 100-year-old local 
Civil War vet. Some people thought we 
were crazy when we paid a sculptor 
$300 for a statue of Liberty, and as 
for our shower-bath mannequin win- 
dow display, it war so bitterly de- 
nounced by the local Comstock that 
visitors came 40 miles to see it. Every 
Easter we have an egg hunt, also a 
parade along the Main Street runway. 





Founded 65 years ago, Bright's is a shopping mecca for Lansford's 10,000 people 


When he took charge at Lansford, 
the store, with its seven employees, 
was grossing $180,000 a year, less than 
one-tenth of its present volume and a 
twentieth of today’s personnel. Growth 
has been steady. 

“In no year have we gone back- 
wards,” he asserts. “You ask how 
come? Well, I believe you get out what 
you put in. We’ve entered into all ac- 
tivities for the good of the community ; 


I mean originating and sponsoring 
helpful and enjoyable projects, then 
taking part in them, personally as well 


as financially. 


“We're air-minded, too. Every Sat- 


urday morning we’re heard over Sta- 
tion WAZL. Among our special radio 
treats we’ve had General Platoff’s Don 
Cossacks. Come Mother’s Day, we 


We've dined thirty Gls with their for- 
eign-born wives at the Country Club. 
And now we're awarding a Plymouth 
and a Pontiac car to the lucky holder 
of a coupon which is given with every 
50¢ purchase throughout the store.” 
George H. Bright, a son of G. How- 
ard Bright, and Rodman Morgan, a 
son-in-law, are active in the business, 
which has $465,000 of capital funds. 
It employs 135 people, to whom it pays 
$244,000 annually. Workers are union- 
ized under A.F.L. contract. More than 
$60,000 a year go out as taxes. About 
$700,000 of its annual sales are cash 
over the counter and $1,300,000 on 
credit—$1,150,000 charge accounts, 
$150,000 on installments. Losses on 
charge account and installment pur- 
chases are practically negligible. The 





management is proud of the $332,000 
inventory, the $372,000 net quick 
assets. (Figures embrace the store’s 
two small branches.) Profits for the 
last 12-month period, after taxes, 
were 414% based on total sales. 

Real estate includes, besides branch 
quarters, the main store at Lansford, 
an oft-remodeled structure adjoining 
a rented warehouse; one other ware- 
house, plus the furniture department 
and bakery in separate buildings; gas 
station property across the street. 

Bright’s is a great believer in pub- 
licity, which absorbs 4% of gross 
sales—114% being allotted to specific 
newspaper and direct mail advertising, 
214% to general public relations. The 
advertising is pro-rated among the sev- 
eral departments, each of which pays 
its own way in that particular; public 
relations activities are charged to over- 
all expenses, as are seasonal window 
and store decoration, light, heat, eleva- 
tors, repairs, upkeep and remodeling. 

Department buyers have much lati- 
tude within their budget for purchas- 
ing, advertising, department decoration 
and bargain specials. Budgets are set 
up at the beginning of each half-year; 
buyers’ purchase-orders do not have 
to be confirmed by store comptroller 
as in most larger establishments. 

Departmental operation, which in- 
cludes buying and selling, takes $9.75 
from every $100 of sales; delivery 
costs absorb a dollar and building oc- 


The Bright Store is strong for publicity, keeps customer goodwill by sponsoring and 


cupancy expenses such as light, heat, 
taxes, and repairs eat up $2.65. 

As a matter of buying policy, dis- 
continued patterns and close-outs are 
not favored except occasionally in 
floor coverings and piece goods. 
Bright’s leans heavily on branded mer- 
chandise, particularly as regards men’s 
clothing, furniture, gloves, underwear, 
household linens, radios and electrical 
goods. 

“I find,” says Edwards, “that we get 
better results from branded products, 
and that the national advertising of 
such items helps our sales. Our trend 
is towards, rather than away from, 
branded merchandise.” 

Bright’s discounts all its bills, has 
no consignment goods, does no “chain” 
buying, but buys co-operatively through 
Kirby, Block & Co., New York. No 
help-yourself selling or other innova- 
tions are contemplated. 

Edwards is not pessimistic about the 
future, though he concedes that he 
cannot hope greatly to extend his 12- 
mile buying area radius nor expect a 
rapid upsurge of that area’s 50,000 
population. But he anticipates a steady 
improvement in his clientele’s buying 
power, plans to get his share of the 
increase by doing “more and better 
advertising.” An unslackened dynamo 
himself, without foreseeable retirement 
date, he is comforted by the way his 
younger generation associates, George 
Bright and Rodman Morgan, are toting 





























co-operating with such community projects as parades, picnics, contests, and awards 





their proportionate share of the load, 

As one of 7,000 National Retail D 
Goods Association member sto 
Bright’s has the benefit of research op 
merchandising problems and marke 
conditions in all phases of retailing 
equal to that which the largest stores 
or chains could command. From Asgo. 
ciation facts and figures it appears 
that the Lansford enterprise, with al] 
its likable features, is not greatly out 
of line one way or the other. 





BETTER-THAN-AVERAGE TURNOVER 


However, despite its presumably un. 
promising location—and with a sales 
volume not much above average among 
Association members—in many re 
spects Bright’s makes a_better-than. 
average showing among the nation’s 
department and specialty stores, It 
turns over its inventory six times dur. 
ing the year, compared with the nation- 
wide four and nine-tenths times re- 





ported by Controllers Congress, Na- 


tional Retail Dry Goods Association. | 


This is done at a newspaper advertis- 
ing cost fully 44% less, gross sales 
percentagewise, and with only a slight 
fraction more for delivery. On the 
other hand, its liberal personnel policy 
kept its 1946 net sales per employee 
around $8,150, as compared with the 
national $13,400, and payroll was 
considerably in excess of the country- 
wide percentage. 

Nationally, department and specialty 
store sales were $9.5 billion in 194, 
touched an estimated $10 billion in 
1947—one-tenth of the country’s entigg 
retail business and one-fourteenth of 
the national income after taxes. Sales- 
people drew some $590 million sal- 
aries, taking the Controller’s Congress 
data as a basis. In addition, $400 mil- 
lion were paid to “non-selling” em- 
ployees—office help, executives, main- 
tenance staff, etc. 

Total profits, according to National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, for the 
first nine months were at the rate of 
3.9% per annum in respect to sales, 
or around $390 million for the indus- 
try, after deduction of buying and sell- 
ing costs, advertising, delivery, man- 
agement salaries and taxes. These re 
sults compare with 444% at Lansford, 
where rapid turnover and clever sell- 
ing methods counterbalance the heavy 
outlay for payroll and sales promotion. 

In stores of similar size to Bright’s 
(annual sales volume of $1-2 million) 
mark-up is lowest on cloaks and suits, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Workers “Griping”? 
Here's a Remedy 








ERIODIC audits of physical work- 
ing conditions in a plant or 
office are catching on as a tech- 
nique for ferreting out subsurface 
causes which contribute to poor pro- 
duction and unsatisfactory employee 
morale. 
This year, many industrial relations 
men are scheduling questionnaire-type 
surveys to get at the sources of em- 





Cee as 





| into the open through the regular 


ployee irritants which are not brought 


grievance machinery or even the sug- 
gestion box. 

The Physical Conditions Survey, in 
addition to providing management 
with a quick insight into situations 
that need correction, serves to imbue 
employees with the feeling that the 
company is concerned about making 
the plant a good place in which to 
work. 


FOR WORKERS AND FOREMEN 


Following is a typical check-chart 
| ghich can be revamped to suit your 
own needs. This survey may be con- 
ducted among workers, foremen or 
supervisors. 

Caution: 1. Don’t undertake such an 
audit unless you have every intention 
of going through with feasible im- 
provements. 

2. Where conditions cannot be cor- 
rected, because of the high cost in- 
volved or the nature of the operations, 
employees should be told why a rem- 
| edy is impractical. 

3. Employees or foremen who come 
through with practical suggestions 
for improvements which are ultimately 
adopted should be given some reward 
for the idea. Where similar suggestions 
are offered, the reward should of 
course be split. 

If you have a plant newspaper, you 
may find it advisable to conduct the 
survey through that medium. 











Lawrence Stesstn is Labor Editor of Forsss. 
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Checklist of Work Conditions 





Should Be 
BE osimessancene Average Lessened How: 
i eer 
ILLUMINATION ..... Adequate Inadequate Where Correction 
Oo 0 Is Needed: 
VENTILATION ...... Good Fair Bad How To Improve: 
0 oO i)  tuaneasienelell 
Access TO SNACK’ Easy Difficult How To Improve 
Bars, VENDING Ma- Oo DO iseveineeal 
CHINES, DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS ........ 
DE Kccerskoscaes Some None TooMuch How To Improve 
Cc C [2-8 0s sh ewasesanedonae 
PD caresseeese Clear Littered How To Improve 
oO ye tee: a 
Monotony oF Jos.. None Some TooMuch How To Improve 
Oo 0 a —psskdceeeeee 
Name Jobs 
PARKING FaciLities.. Good Fair Bad How To Improve: 
0 CJ aierrrrrrcc 
TOILETS, WASH Adequate Inadequate How To Improve: 
Basins, TOWELS, 0 erence 
Soap, Hor WATER. . 
Time CLOCKS ...... Enough to Where To Increase 
Prevent Number of Clocks: 
Long Waits Cee errr 
C) O 
ARRANGEMENTS For No Long Present How To Improve: 
Wace PayMEnTs ... Waits In rere re 
Line Inadequate 
O C) 
AccIDENT HAZARDS. . NeedFurther How, Where: 
Normal Correction ...... cnwecmaeien 
C) -) 
LuncH Paces .... Adequate Inadequate How To Improve: 
(Where no lunch- 0 . rrr er 
rooms exist but em- 
ployees eat on com- 
pany grounds) 
Toot Boxes ...... Too Far— How To Improve 
po ae 
Adequate To Wait 
O O 
SPACING OF Adequate Too Close How To Improve 
MACHINES ........ a [7 ~wevesmasenuwens 
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.. . mn Vacation Resorts 


By THE EDITORS 


HE demand for first-class vacation 
resorts has increased 50% since 
the war. 

Substantial capital is required to 
enter this business teday: $100,000 to 
$250,000. But profits can also be sub- 
stantial. 

A modern resort, if it is to make 
money, should be able to accommodate 
at least 50 guests, at an average rate 
of $8 a day per person, including chil- 
dren. It may consist of a tract of land, 
well-furnished cabins with excellent 
beds and private baths, and a central 
lodge containing a dining room, kitch- 
en, office, recreation rooms and hotel- 
type bedrooms. 

Attractions should include excellent 
food, luxurious comfort, and a wide 
range of entertainment. 

At $8 a day, a resort accomodating 
50 guests can gross $400 a day, or 
$28,000 for a 10-week Summer season. 
With intelligent management the net 
profit should average 50% of the 
gross, or $14,000 a season, which af- 
fords a 14% return on a $100,000 in- 
vestment. This figure can be greatly 
increased if the resort is equipped for 
Winter operation. 

Food and salaries are the major 
operational expenses.. Food averages 
about $1 a day per person, including 
employees. There is one employee for 
approximately every four guests. The 
salary list for a 50-capacity resort may 
be as follows (figured at daily rate, 
not counting board and lodging) : 


Manager and wife......... $10 
Ist cook .......eeeeeeees 10 
TL cccchenenesveces 4 
Kitchen helper ........... 2 
4 waitresses @ $3......... 12 
SPEER cccvcccccccess 2 


1 handyman (mechanic)... 4 


l driver (truck) ......... 3 
3 clerks @ $3 plus........ 10 
ee 6 
Host & hostess............ 7 
P. ctneeiveneeoceoens 2 
RSE epee $72 

24 


These 20 employees, housed in spe- 
cial cabins, must be added to the 50 
guests in computing food costs. Thus, 
food for 70 people will average $70 a 
day, to which is added $72 for sala- 
ries, and an additional amount ($58) 
for other costs such as laundry, repairs 
and maintenance, painting and deco- 
rating, insurance, advertising, heating, 
etc. Food, salaries and miscellaneous 
expenses total $200 a day, against a 
capacity gross of $400 a day, leaving 
a net return of 50% of the gross re- 
ceipts. 

These figures are of course only ap- 
proximate, for salaries, food costs and 
other expenses, as well as guest rates, 
vary in different areas of the country. 

The cost of a resort accommodating 
50 guests will run about $100,000, 
most of which goes into buildings and 
equipment. The constructions will in- 
clude the main lodge, cabins, garage, 
tool-shed, repair shop, boat house, 


Because ordinary fire protection is 
usually unavailable, all buildings 
should be as fireproof as possible to 
avoid excessive insurance rates. Rustic 
buildings made of logs are expensive 
to build and maintain; concrete blocks 
and stucco are more practical; build- 
ings so constructed can be made to 
appear rustic by suitable painting and 
decoration. 

Fishing should not be the sole at- 
traction. It’s apt to be unreliable, 
Albert C. Kavli, owner of Manhattan 
Beach Lodge, Manhattan Beach, 
Minn., suggests a sure-fire attraction 
program that starts with a first-class 
cook and excellent food—in unlimited 
quantities. Then, a host and hostess to 
take groups on fish fries and launch 
trips, organize card games, dances, 
hikes and fishing excursions, play the 
piano and lead song-fests. 

If possible, equip your place as a 
Winter as well as a Summer resort. 





The increasing demand for vacation resorts—both Summer 
and Winter variety—is turning this field into a brighter-tha# 
ever business opportunity. Essentials: $100,000 to $250,000 
capital, experienced management, a good location 





water supply tank. Equipment will in- 
clude heating facilities, a truck for 
hauling supplies, tools, kitchen and 
dining room needs, linens and furnish- 
ings, a launch, rowboats, indoor and 
outdoor games, initial advertising and 
miscellaneous items. 

A good location is vitally im- 
portant. The resort should be on a 
body of water, in beautiful country, 
preferably with pine trees. Avoid a 
lake that turns green with vegetation, 
for people are afraid to swim in it. 
And there should be a safe, sandy 
beach. For maximum results, the re- 
sort should be located within 125 miles 
of a population center, and close to a 
good road and a rail or bus terminal. 


Year-round operation makes it easier 
to secure and keep good help, and 
annual profits may be doubled. Winter 
attractions include skiing, skating, 
toboganning, ice-fishing, sleigh rides, 
etc. Chief additional equipment need- 
ed: more adequate heating, a ski- 
pull and a ski-jump. 

If the owner or manager of your re 
sort is popular and well-known, invi- 
tations to friends and acquaintances 
can be effective advertising, reinfo 
by small, standing newspaper ads. But 
the best advertising is word-of-mouth 
publicity by satisfied patrons. 

If you are inexperienced, secure @ 
competent manager first and be guided 
by his advice. 


FORBES 
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No Slump in Sight 
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— in the outlay of American 
dollars has become the guiding 
principle throughout the East Coast 
area. It applies to all types of business 
transactions at present price levels. 
Meanwhile, a drop in expenditures for 
plant expansion and equipment is pre- 
dicted for 1949, . 

Opinion is still divided among busi- 
ness leaders here as to whether the re- 
cent unsettlement in stock and com- 
modities markets presages a long-range 
downward price trend of all living 
costs, or is just an inevitable but tem- 
porary corrective reaction which 
should logically bring our economy 
into better balance. 

An interesting development in the 
automobile field is reported from 
Greenville, Pa., where Hoppenstand 
Industries, formerly of Pittsburgh, 
plans to build small automobiles to sell 


for about $500. The car, to be named 
the “Gregory,” will be 12 feet long, 
four feet wide, and have an aluminum 
body with two-cylinder engine mounted 
in the rear. 

New York banks and loan institu- 
tions are tightening up on credit. Busi- 
ness loans and housing loans are being 
made on less liberal terms. Home 
mortgages generally require a larger 
down payment and fewer 100% loans 
are made to veterans. Interest rates are 
firmer. 

Neither volume nor cost of home- 
building shows any definite sign of 
lessening, in the first half of 1948 at 
least, although indications of lower 
prices on some building materials are 
evident. Demand for new housing, par- 
ticularly rental housing, continues 
strong in practically all urban and 
suburban sections. —A. R. Griswo Lp. 


New England States 


ECENT declines in department 
store sales in this area are at- 
tributed primarily to a shift in the pat- 
tern of consumer buying, plus increas- 
ing consumer resistance generated by 
the fact that food consumes such a dis- 
proportionate part of the family bud- 
get. Atrocious weather has also been a 
contributory factor. An operator of 
three food shops in New Haven, Conn., 
territory has cut the price of a one- 
pound loaf of bread from 15¢ to 10¢ 
because: “We have decided it is high 
time for someone to do something 
about high food prices. If every mem- 
ber of the food industry would take 
one item and retail it at pre-war price, 
regardless of his cost, it would exert a 
definite tendency to stop rising prices.” 
Decreasing rate of personal savings 
from income on the part of New Eng- 
landers with moderate incomes is mir- 
rored in an analysis of 1947 operations 
of 59 mutual savings banks in the First 
Federal Reserve District. Deposit 
balances increased 3.4% from year-end 
1946 to year-end 1947, but the gain 
was less than half the increased re- 
corded in 1946, and was the smallest 
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annual percentage increase since 1942. 
New England shoe manufacturers 
expect to show a substantial gain over 
a year ago in their first-half volume 
for 1948, due largely to the fact that 
there’s an unmistakable tendency on 
the part of the public to favor shoes in 
the $5-8 bracket over those in the $10- 
12 and higher range. New England’s 
strong suit is footwear in the moderate 
and lower priced levels. 
—Freperick D. McCartny. 





Midwest States 


A STREAM of novel items is begin- 
ning to flow from midwest plants— 
devices that will boost the famed Amer- 
ican standard of living a few more 
notches. Home-help instruments and 
machines have literally stolen the show 
at most Great Lakes region trade expo- 
sitions, which arc booming with an all- 
time vigor. 

For hand use by the housewife in 
overcoming the chicken and turkey 
dressing problem, a Fort Wayne firm 
is offering a “stuffing cage,” built as a 
clam-like shell grill. Dressing is placed 
in this, then inserted in the fowl. When 
roasting is completed, the cage is re- 
moved, snapped open, and the dressing 
comes out in an attractive mold. 

The kitchen range is coming in for 
its share of development, particularly 
in ways to make it more automatic. A 
Cleveland plant has just unveiled its 
June model. It will be noted for the 
simplicity of its removable burner, in 
stainless steel instead of cast iron; for 
the heat-resisting white enamel used on 
oven lining; and for the broiler, con- 
vertible into an additional oven where- 
in both sides of meat are broiled with- 
out contact with flame. Among new gas 
stove features are detachable broilers, 
a broiler using infra-red rays from 
ceramic radiants, broilers in concentric 
circles for even heat treatment, deep 
well cookers, all-aluminum burners and 
valves atop stoves to keep them out of 
a child’s reach. 

The refrigeration industry is spon- 
soring its share of new models, though 
lagging deliveries of steel have kept 
the business from catching up with 
orders. Makers of standard home re- 
frigerators are cutting into the home 
freezer field by offering two-tempera- 
ture cabinets, one near zero Fahren- 
heit, the other above. 

—Orat S. PFLuc. 


Western States 


| ees for a wholesale breaking out 


of long-delayed commercial and 
industrial construction in this part of 
the country in the next 30-60 days. 








WHAT CAN YOU 
MAKE ON THIS 


$5 News Investment? 





Some. have profited up to 
4- and 5-figure sums 


Kor instance :—A food broker spotted 
a new line in a J-of-C news item, in 
4 months netted $5,000. A large fuel 
user saved $10,00) by noting a price 
reduction first in the J-of-C. A tex- 
tile man made $25,000 by following 
inventory trends in the J-of-C. Real 
experiences of Journal of Commerce 
readers. They turn spot news into 
hard cold cash. News of new prod- 
ucts — price ups and downs — new 
sources of scarce materials and goods 
— who wants to buy what — Wash- 
ington indications, etc. You can get 
the next 78 issues for only $5 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Journal of Lommerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y 


Send me the next 78 issues of The Journal 
of Commerce. Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 





Address an 





ee Zone__._ State a 
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your profits 


@ When you locate 
in Florida's Marion 
County you'll enjoy 
sunny weather the year 
around. This means famous Florida 
outdoor fun . . . But also means low 
heating and construction costs . . . Mini- 
mum absenteeism . . . Greater Profits! 

Light industry thrives here. Settled 
native American labor is in ample sup- 
ply to work abundant surrounding raw 
materials—Cattle by-products, hard and 
soft woods, citrus and vast limerock de- 
posits, to name a few. 

Here is a stable community with no 
seasonal demand for housing or labor. 
Trackside plant sites adjacent to cheap 
power and unlimited supplies of pure 
water are now available, with modern 
land and air transportation to speed 
your products to market. 

Write today for facts and figures to 
show how you may profit when you 
locate in Marion County. 


F. ©. BIRD, Marion County Chamber of 
ame Commerce, Ocala, Florida 





Denver & Rio Grande Western rail- 
road, which recently paid its first divi- 
dend in 11] years, has projected a $25 
million improvement and expansion 
program. 

Utah Power and Light, Salt Lake 
City, is extending transmission lines 
into south central Utah to furnish juice 
to power a multi-million-dollar gypsum 
board production by U.S. Gypsum and 
Western Gypsum Co. this Spring. 

Definitely in the picture is an ac- 
celerated metal exploration program, 
with new low-grade copper deposits 
being opened up in Arizona. Business 
leaders who comprise Denver’s world- 
girdling mine machinery supply system 
predict that mining activities are due 
for at least a five-year boom. 

Something to watch in western 
Colorado is government-financed ex- 
perimentation in extraction of oil from 
shale deposits. . . . The $5 million Rifle, 
Colo., plant already is producing 50 
barrels of oil a day. Shale deposits in 
Colorado, Utah and Wyoming are 
estimated to be able to produce 400 
billion barrels of oil. 

Business conditions generally are 
good, except in luxury and amusement 
lines, and recent grain market drop- 
offs have not been particularly disturb- 
ing. Regional flour millers call the 
situation corrective and healthy. 

—EUGENE CERVI. 


Southern States 


HE break in commodity prices 

caused glee among southern house- 
wives, but the rapid decline in live- 
stock, grain and cotton prices did not 
bring cheer to southern farmers. Most 
of the 1947 cotton crop has passed 
from their hands, so the price drop 
didn’t give them too much immediate 
concern, only worry over the 1948 
crop prices. But livestock is a year- 
round income producer, both for large 
and small operators, and the abrupt 
drop in livestock prices in this season 
when there are few other farm prod- 
ucts to sell for cash has them con- 
cerned. 

In the Baltimore area, second mort- 
gages are being used to finance the 
purchase of increasing numbers of 
residences, especially used houses. 
There’s no indication that the second- 
mortgage home financing technique so 
popular two decades ago will become 
general. But high selling prices and 
lower appraised value of older houses, 
coupled with less cash for down-pay- 


ta 


ments by prospective purchasers, com. 


bine to make it necessary for the 
to accept a second mortgage to ue 
up the difference between down pay. 
ment and the amount advanced on the 
first mortgage. Brokers sometimes 
“take” the second mortgage at dis. 
counts of up to 20%. 

Vast quantities of southern food 
products are stepping up the shipping 
from southern ports as farm commodi- 
ties from this section are shipped to 
stricken Europe. This export business, 
in addition to providing markets for 
southern commodities, helps business 
in the port cities throughout the 
South.—Marvin Cox. 


Pacific States 
Cee with the increasing 


importance of Alaska as a factor 
in Pacific Coast economics, the 
Western States Council is advocating 
steps to improve transportation and re- 
vise land laws. This will encourage 
western capital to complete many in- 
vestments now under consideration. 
Columbia’s Pittsburg, Calif., plants are 
products sold in the territory, but 
Seattle has the advantage of exclusive 
steamship service contracts. 

The West Coast steel picture grows 
brighter. U. S. Steel’s Geneva plant and 
Columbia’s Pittsburg, Cal., plants are 
at peak production. Construction is 
starting on a new light-gauge plant at 
Geneva, while Columbia’s reduction 
mill is nearing completion. 

With San Francisco now practically 
assured of a foreign trade zone, Los 
Angeles is seeking a similar zone. The 
new licensing procedure for export 
based on lowest price is meeting stiff 
opposition. The San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce claims it sets manu- 
facturing exporter against merchant 
exporter and tends to promote state 
trading at expense of private enter- 
prise. 

The shortage of box cars has eased 
somewhat in recent weeks, the region’s 
demand declining from 1,000 to 600 
cars. Meanwhile, railroad earnings 
show improvement. On the basis of its 
December revenue statement, Southern 
Pacific indicates a net for the year of 
$35 million, approaching or exceeding 
the share earnings of $9.40 in 1945. 
For the final month of the year 
Western Pacific R. R. showed net im 
come of $1,356,339, as compared with 
a deficit of $54,635 a year ago. 

—Cuar.es F. Berry. 
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>| Business Conditions 





These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis 
of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on 
the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for the separate areas. 
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ConpiTIONs as reflected in these maps are 
the poorest in niany months; 43 areas in- 
dicating a drop in business activity for 
the past month and only one area show- 
ing an up-trend. However, it’s much too 
early to attempt to draw any conclusions 
from a single map—most of the down- 
turn represents a reaction to the recent 
bad weather throughout the country, plus 
the normal period of adjustment origi- 
nally heralded by the break in grain 
prices early in February. There is no evi- 
dence as yet of a continued trend in any 
single direction. The majority of: the 
down-turn areas are either in the South 
or upper New England; the only two key 
cities on the list are Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. At the moment, the break appears 
to be somewhat temporary. 

The zone indexes are all lower than 
they were a month ago, but are still above 
the corresponding period in 1947. How- 
ever, business is currently below the level 
of March, 1947, in 14 cities, chiefly in 
the Southeast. The 10 cities showing the 
greatest gain over last year include five 
repeats from the last issue. Two, Detroit 
and Houston, have now appeared for 
three and a half months. The level of 
improvement in the 10 cities, with a high 
of 14% over 1947, is the lowest it has 
been since August 15, 1947. 
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“HOW-T0-D0-IT” 
METHODS FOR 
EXECUTIVES 


at your finger-tips 
for imstant reference 
Here, in one big book, is 
practical guidance on the 
M EFFECTIVE ways to 
handle business matters of 
every description. 


The Prentice-Hall 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE'S 
HANDBOOK 


gives you tested methods to cut 
costs—save time—build profits— 
make yourself WORTH MORE 
in whatever work you do! 


The Master Reference 


of Business Practice 


For every phase of executive 
work — from business funda- 
mentals to 
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decisions, =. font ame 

ives you a W practical, 

BOOKS coable information. ae 
one, covering: ars 

IN ONE cents of business. How to write 

with better letters. How to sell by 

= direct mail. How to handle your 

CHARTS ing. oy ianastin tales 

we s tonete and forms. Buying 

merchandise. How to manage 

office. How to check 

ILLUSTRATIONS credite and increase collections. 


How to deal with those 
» who owe you money. 
» How to understand fi- 


| < nancial statements. Etc., 
’ Etc, Et. FULLY 
} INDEXED for instant 
F REE we? 

a Valuable Gift 


GIFT AND « for You—Act Now! 
10 DAY TRIAL } With the Handbook, you 


also receive at once — 





—a copy of 

PRACTICES 
THAT CUT COSTS," an ingenious “‘desk side” problem- 
solver, 5%" x 8°°—O0 pages, packed with tested ideas 
you can put to work in your job. Yours as a gift if you 
mail coupon below at ones. 


The Most Valuable Collection of 
Business Guidance Ever Brought Together 
in a Single Volume 


The BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK helps you 
to step up your executive ability, get ahead faster and 
earn more money. It gives you modern management pro- 
cedures and practical answers to your everyday problems 
—plus valuable short-cuta and tested techniques of ex- 
ecutive control. Just one single suggestion out of the 
thousands in this Handbook can pay for it over and over. 
Examine the Handbook 10 DAYS FREE. Just fill in 
and mail coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Dept. B-F-3148 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York Ii, N. Y. 


Send me, for 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, the BUSI- 
NESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK. Within 10 days 
I will either return it and owe nothing, or send first 
Payment of $1.50 and then $2 a month for three 
months until full price ($7.50 plus postage) is paid. 
FREE GIFT: Also send—free—“OFFICE PRAC- 
TICES THAT CUT COSTS,” mine to keep even if 
I return the Handbook. 


If $7.50 is sent with this 
postage. Same return and 


coupon, we pay 
refund privilege. 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Coatings, Industrial Safety, Insulation, 
Cleaning Materials, Automotive Repair 


CONCRETE CLEANSER 


Removal of grease, oil or stain from 
concrete, regardless of how deep the 
penetration, is now made easier by 
Steelcote “Clean and Etch.” This ma- 
terial is poured on or applied to the 
surface and brushed in, then rinsed off 
with water. All grease, oil and re- 
sultant stains disappear and the con- 
crete looks like new again, with the 
surface automatically etched ready for 
painting, if this is desired. The entire 
process takes only a few minutes. May 
also be used on magnesite, terazzo 
flooring and masonry surfaces. Poten- 
tial users: Garages, machine shops, 
factories, bakeries, kitchens, food oil 
and petroleum handlers, etc. 

(Steelcote Manufacturing Co., 3418 
Gratiot St., St. Louis 3, Mo.) 


AUTOMOTIVE LIFT 


The convenience, dependability and 
safety of a service type jack is offered 
the individual motorist, as well as the 
service station, by the Beetle hydraulic 
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curb jack depicted here. Combining in 
portable form the best features of the 
heavy curb-jack and the under-car 
jack, this compact, easy-to-handle unit 
is recommended for tire-changing and 
other light service station work. Mini- 
mum lift is 4”, maximum 17”; load 
capacity, 2,000 lbs. It can be readily 
stored in the luggage compartment. 

(Zamax Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Haverstraw, N.Y.) : 


MULTI-USE GAS CAN 


Invented by a sportsman for greater 
safety in transporting, storing and dis- 
pensing fuel to outboards and all small 
work engines, “Phil-Rite,” the gasoline 
can shown here, is easy to carry and 
to stow. Doubly safe, because of its 





low center of gravity and positive 


closure of the airvent and nozzle jn 
one locking operation, it has no springs 
or valves to get out of order, adjust 
or leak. Raising the can starts the flow, 








lowering stops it. Size, 914 x 17 x 6% 
inches high; weight, 28 lbs.; capacity, 
2% gallons. It’s ideal for automotive, 
marine, farm and factory use. 

(The Alva T. Smith Co., 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.) 


SAFETY FIRST 


Safer working conditions and im- 
proved worker efficiency should result 
from the Saf-T-Air, a portable safety 
ventilator. This small but powerful 
electric motor-driven unit has a 
capacity of 425 cubic feet per minute, 
yet weighs only 50 pounds. Made of 
non-corrosive spark-proof aluminum, 
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New ADVERTISING MACHINE 
Will Increase Your BUSINESS 


Learn how th ds of business 
| FREE | men, in eyery line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions— with 


1¢ messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s 

ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 


SEND NAM We'llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 


making IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans, RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 103-A, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
FORBES 
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can be connected with the nearest 
shting or power supply outlet with- 
“gut danger of overloading. Used either 
gs a blower or exhauster, it’s suitable 
for use in eliminating hazardous gases, 
fumes, vapors and foul air from 
drums, vats, tank-cars, sewers, etc. 

(United Electric Motor Co., 178 
Centre St., N. Y. 13, N. Y.) 


PIPE PROTECTOR 


High insulating efficiency at low cost 
js now afforded by Foamglass pipe- 
insulation. Said to be the first that can 
be used for both hot and cold lines, 
indoors and outdoors, it’s of true glass 
composition. Strong, rigid, lightweight, 
the product is easy to cut and fit with 
ordinary tools. Performance qualities: 
It's unaffected by humidity, is highly 
resistant to fumes or acid ‘atmosphere. 
Other features: It’s non-combustible, 
waterproof, vaporproof. 

(Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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ELECTRIC ERASER 


This electrically-driven hand eraser 
is said to make smooth, clean, sharp 
erasures on tracings and drafting room 
copies. Balanced and shaped to fit the 
hand, it operates with pencil-point pre- 
cision. Total weight is only 12 ounces. 
All moving parts except the rubber 
eraser are completely covered by a pro- 
tective sleeve. Optional equipment in- 





cludes an easy-to-operate foot speed 
control permitting freedom of hands. 

(Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1001 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 7, Ill.) 


SHIPPING ROOM TIP 


A machine designed to address or 
mark tags and labels on a multiple 
basis may be one answer to shipping 
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/Toom problems. Called the Tag-O- 
Graph, it reproduces by means of a 
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“THE BEST IS YET TO BE” 


The telephone will be seventy-two 
years old this year. Its development 
within a single lifetime has been a 
modern miracle. Yet it is only the 
beginning. 

There are any number of men 
and women in the telephone busi- 
ness today — some just starting out 
— who will see greater progress than 
the past has ever known. 


Year by year the next half cen- 
tury will be increasingly theirs. 
New leaders .will appear from 
among them. Step by step, rung 
by rung, they will mount the ladder 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


to the top. For telephone manage- 
ment is employee management and 
comes up from the ranks. 

There will be more good jobs in 
the telephone business in 1958 and 
1998 than now. It just can’t help 
being that way. For of all the trades 
and professions there are few more 
interesting and necessary. 

So the future is bright for those 
who work for the telephone com- 
pany, for those who use the tele- 
phone and for those who have faith 
in its growth and development. 


“The best is yet to be.” 








special stencil, which may be cut by 
hand, stylus or typewriter. Operation 
is easy. The stencil is placed in the 
printing drum, the counter is set at 
zero, and the crank turned until the 
desired number of tags or labels is 
run off. Up to nine lines on each stencil 
can be printed at a speed of 150 tags 
or labels per minute. 

(Weber Addressing Machine Co., 200 
W. Central Rd., Mount Prospect, IIl.) 








““Mail-Me-Monday Bookkeeping & Tax Method,” 
described by ‘“Coronet’? as the Million Dollar 
Idea, offers ambitious men seeking to establish 
their own business, substantial earning potentiali- 
ties under guidance of a nation wide system 
with over 200 offices. Essential practicality at- 
tested to by increasing endorsement of individual 
and chain managements. A few exclusive fran- 
chise areas for sale in Eastern and Southern 
states. Write: Accounting Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 204 W. 71st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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YOUNG Announces... 
New, Circular 


“VERTIFLOW’ 


UNIT HEATER 





**Vertifiow'’ 
Unit Heater 

with ‘‘Aerojet’’ 
Nozzle Diffuser. 


How to get Effective Heating 
from High Ceiling Installations 


Increased airflow and lower final air 
temperatures of the new, circular 
“Vertiflow” Unit Heater make it possi- 
ble to heat floor areas from greater 
heights... thereby providing greater 
heating efficiency with fewer units. The 
new, Young heating element provides 
correct final air temperatures, maintains 
more even heat at thermostat levels, and 
eliminates excessive air buoyancy,which 
causes overheated air to rise before 
reaching floor areas. An added bonus 
is the patent-applied-for, protective 
motor cooling principle, illustrated 
below.Coupon brings Catalog No.2648. 





“VERTIFLOW” by Young 
Offers Protective Motor Cooling 

















When motor is off, radiant heat from! 

core rises, creates “chimney” effect, 

protects motor from “baking”’ - draw- 
t 


ing cooler room air upward through 
stack (indicated by large arrows). 











_Younc & 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
Heating, Cooling and Air Conditioning Products 


Conyectors © Unit heaters © Heating coils © Cool- 
ing coils © Evaporators © Air conditioning units. 
Automotive and Industrial Products 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators © 
Jacket water coolers ¢ Heat exchangers ¢ Inter- 
coolers © Condensers © Evaporating coolers © Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers ¢ Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units © Supercharger intercoolers ¢ 

Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
701 Marquette St., Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 





YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
701 Marquette St. 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Send me a free copy of your 
*"Vertifiow’’ Unit Heater Catalog 
No. 2648. 





Name. 





Address. 





City. Zone___State. 




















Men of Achievement 


(Continued from page 19) 


In the belief that they could obtain 
newspaper handling from the Cleveland 
Post Office, New York postal authori- 
ties having turned them down, and to 
gave printing costs and living expenses, 
Luce and Hadden moved Time to the 
Ohio city in 1925. There was no 
money to move all 7ime employees, 
so circulation workers were hired lo- 
cally. This idea led to a minor embar- 
rassment. The mail became swamped 
with indignant letters from people who 
claimed they had sent subscription 
money but received no Time. Investi- 
gation revealed that several of the 
newly hired local talent were reform 
school alumni, and were making off 
with the cash! 

With the magazine finally in the 
black (1927 profit: $3,860) Luce took 
his first vacation. “Not until then did 
I have any feeling of assurance that 
school would still be keeping when I 
got back,” he says today. 

Time was moved back to New York 
the same year, and Luce and Hadden 
began planning a new venture: For- 
tune. This was delayed by Hadden’s 
death in 1929, and the first issue did 
not appear until January, 1930. 

Fortune, “conceived in the convic- 
tion that business, industry and finance 
are the great contemporary works of 
the American people, and dedicated 
to reflecting business in ink and paper 
and words and people . . .” was an in- 
stant success. 


CONSISTENTLY PROSPEROUS 

Meanwhile, Time circulation shot 
upward, and along with it, earnings. 
Only one year in its history have rev- 
enues failed to gain, in 1932. In for- 
mat, the magazine began to assume its 
present appearance, and the strange 
“Timestyle,” which inspired a wag to 
write, “backward ran sentences until 
reeled the mind,” gradually became 
more subdued. 

Time still sometimes describes people 
by their worst features. 

It goes in for contractions like “cine- 
mogul;” but not so much as in the 
old days. Now many of its pieces are 
written with downright brilliance, 
showing no sign of deadline pressure. 

With the growing influence of his 
publications, and since he did not em- 
brace New Deal policies and philoso- 
phies, Luce became a steady target for 
“liberal” attacks. He was charged with 


distorting news of labor and r dics 
of adopting the “windy bias” he 


Hadden had foresworn in their initial 


prospectus. With the outbreak of war 
in Europe, conservative non-interven. 
tionists joined in the attack. 

When, after a trip to Europe in 
1941, Luce wrote that “Great Britain 
cannot win this war without our 
help. . . . We must undertake now to 
be the Good Samaritan for the entire 
world,” isolationists hit the roof. This 
strange coalition of Comrades and 
Conservatives has continued ever since, 
with Luce the target of both the Chi- 
cago Tribune and Johannes Steele, the 
fellow-traveling radio gabber. If this 


‘has any effect on Luce, it is not ap. 


parent. 
HE'S STILL AN EDITOR 


A straight and trim six-footer, he 
works as hard as in the struggling days, 
and has an active hand in all Time, 
Inc. publications, as editor-in-chief. 

When not on one of his frequent 
trips about the nation and the world, 
Luce is in his office by 9:00 AM., 
rarely leaves until late. An associaty 
has said that he is “the best of all edi- 
tors because of his ability to be con- 
stantly surprised and delighted by 
what he didn’t know before.” 

In recent years Luce has taken an 
increasing personal interest in world 
affairs, appearing as speaker before nu- 
merous and varied groups and organi- 
zations. Last January Time and the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs 
sponsored the “Report from the 
World” Forum that attracted wide at- 
tention. He was the 1947 chairman of 
the National Urban League Service 
Front, and devotes considerable time 
to several religious organizations. 

His philanthropies are varied and 
many, though he is reticent about dis- 
cussing them. 

Luce’s besetting passion is the ex- 
pansion of world trade, and he has 
plugged consistently for the investment 
of American private capital in Europe 
and Asia. 

Addressing the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies last year, Luce boldly 
called upon the startled admen “to join 
with me and all free enterprisers in 4 
resolve to create a worldwide economy 
of more than $500 billion per annum,” 
through the medium of foreign trade. 

“There is much that our Government 
can and must do to make it possible 
for the American business man to 
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mi contact with an outside world 


F that needs and wants him and to start 


“building the $500 billion world econ- 
omy which we need and want too. But 
business men themselves must actually 
do most of the job.” 

This goal can be reached, Luce be- 
lieves, with a foreign policy that will 
help rather than hinder American busi- 
ness in making overseas investments. 

“The job is not just to jump aboard 
an export-import boom,” he says. 
“That’s only part of it. The job is to 
participate in a worldwide capital ex- 
pansion of a sort that will link our in- 
dustries, our finances and our markets 
directly with every other country in 
the world.” 

Since Luce is still young, his future 


will be worth following. 


This Is Capitalism 
(Continued from page 22) 


highest on corsets and brassieres; 
however, salespeople’s salaries run 
from 4.6% in men’s clothing to above 
10% in the gift shop. The several de- 
partments show an even wider spread 
in average single sale for the year: 
66¢ at notion counter up to $181 in 
furs. Turnover is fastest, nearly 11 
times a year, in domestics, muslins, 
sheetings, etc.; slowest in the gift shop, 
at less than twice a twelvemonth. Typi- 
cal store of the Lansford level main- 
tains upwards of 200 merchandise 
categories, drawn from worldwide 
sources of astonishing diversity. 

Stores in the Bright sales bracket 
showed the greatest dollar increase in 
sales per square foot during 1946 as 
compared with the previous year. 
Number of transactions per square 
foot annually of all stores’ selling space 
touched 23, against 21 for 1945, a 
914% rise. Salespersons’ pay went up 
from 5.7% of sales to 5.9%, though it 
should have been less in proportion 
to the increased volume. 

Department stores of Lansford cali- 
ber showed a fractionally higher gross 
margin than those of over $10 million 
volume. Newspaper advertising costs 
in the smaller stores were slightly less 
and delivery costs not quite half, per- 
centagewise. Ratios of increase as to 
sales and number of transactions were 
almost identical for the two classes of 
concerns; big stores, however, turned 
over their inventory one-seventh faster. 
On the other hand, Bright’s turnover 
was 20% swifter than that of its big 
brethren. 
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Leader among the industries of 
which department stores are the dis- 
tributing media, textiles have an esti- 
mated $6 billion output per year. Next 
in order are the $3.4 billion furniture 
and house furnishings group, men’s 
and boys’ clothing with $3.1 billion, 
women’s and children’s apparel at 
least $2 billion, furs with some $1.1 
billion, and the estimated billion-dollar 
shoe turnover for both sexes and all 
ages. To these should be added china 
and glassware, kitchen and home ap- 
pliances, millinery and an arm’s-length 
list of other producing activities, most 
of them finding their chief outlets 
either in department stores or specialty 
shops. 

More than 30,000 manufacturing 
concerns fill in whole or in part the 
needs of Bright’s and its multi-thou- 
sand fellows throughout the United 
States. Of these stores and their sup- 
pliers the vast majority are wholly in- 
dependent. 

In sum, department store capitalism 
flourishes as a multitude of collaborate 
yet individual blossoms that could not 
be brought to bloom under any other 
economic system. 








* EXECUTIVES 
* MANAGERS 


* BUSINESS MEN 


Exclusive Franchises Available. Nation- 
ally accepted and advertised 


SOFT WATER SERVICE 


Now being established for successful 
applicants. Excellent Profits. Unlimited 
Expansion Possibilities. Assured In- 
come. We will Finance 80% of Capital 
Requirements. 


Write — Wire — Phone 


FILTER-SOFT CORPORATION 


16301 GRAND RIVER AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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a. FINGER TIPS 
Now you can find any important current news 
item and those of the past 7 years in seconds. §, 
Facts on File digests weekly every important 
news item here and abroad. The cumulative cross 
index locates for instant reference, every name, 
date, event, figure, fact or quote. Used by Amer- 
ica’s leading authorities, industries, libraries, 
and institutions. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send $1 now for one month’s sample service and 
fully descriptive booklet. 
Facts on File—Dept. 27-2. 516 5 Ave., N.Y.18,N.Y. 


NEWS FACTS 
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ASK US FOR FACTS AND DATA PERTINENT TO YOUR 
AND FUTURE USE. YOUR REQUEST WILL MEET WITH 
UNDERSTANDING ATTENTION. 


KANSAS Lt 
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LOOK where you will in Science, 
Industry and Commerce... you will 
find, among the big names, men who 
were born and trained in Kansas. 

Then look into Kansas _ schools, 
colleges and laboratories and you 
will find men who are authorities 
on Chemurgy, synthetics techniques, 
plastics and light metals. 


And in Kansas industrial plants 
arid shops you find men skilled and 
experienced in modern fabrication 
and production methods, Men able 
and available to turn your pay rolls 
into profits. 

Yes, Kansans know how. Kansas 
labor and supervision are setting 
enviable records for industries already 
established here. That’s why new 
industries are moving in... why it’s 
worth your while to consider Kansas. 


IMMEDIATE 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


812-A HARRISON STREET e@ TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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t does this mean to YOU? 


Hundreds of America’s foremost corpo- 
rations have qualified, under Federal 
laws and the regulations of the New 
York Stock Exchange, for listing of 
their securities on the Exchange. They 
do 80, primarily, because of the benefits 
to their stockholders, and to investors 
generally. 


Listing on the Exchange provides a 
national market place for the security. 
Bids to buy and offers to sell from all 
over the country can meet in one place. 
Through his representative on the Ex- 
change floor, the investor who wishes 
to purchase the security meets the 
greatest possible number of sellers —the 


_ investor who wishes to sell meets the 


greatest possible number of purchasers. 
32 


Listing assures buyer and seller alike 
of the best available price. On the Ex- 
change, prices are determined openly, 
by competitive bidding — and the rise 
or fall of prices represents the will of 
the majority trading at that time. 

Listing means prompt publication of 
prices. As soon as a transaction is com- 
pleted, price and volume are broadcast 
across the nation by means of the ticker 
tape. 

Listing means regular disclosure of 
essential facts about the company. Be- 
fore any company lists its securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange, it agrees 
to publish regularly essential informa- 
tion about its operations and financial 
condition—information which is funda- 


mental to a sound investment decision. 


These are not the only advantages of 
a listed security, by any means. They 
are, however, sufficient to indicate why, 
for 155 years, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has performed a necessary 
service for the investors of America. 
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| Am Beginning to Buy Stocks 


I aM beginning, on a mild scale, to re-invest in 
stocks some of the cash I realized from the sale. 
of a large part of my holdings when the market 
was near the top. 

Because, among other reasons: 


1. I believe many good stocks are less inflated 
than anything else in America. 

2. Attractive stocks can today be bought to 
yield, at current dividends, anywhere from 5 to 
8 and even 10%. 

3. Price-ratio to earnings is unusually low. 

4. Stocks impress me as embodying far greater 
prospects of appreciating in market value than 
bonds, particularly because money rates are likely 
to continue their upward trend. 

I don’t look for any drastic business recession 
in coming months. 

My view is that exaggerated importance is being 
attached to the sudden, sharp drop in our princi- 
pal farm commodities. What has happened thus 
far is helpful rather than harmful. 

5. The cost of living should come down some- 
what. 

6. Foodstuffs are unlikely to return to their 
abnormal peak. 

7. Industrial production is steadily overcoming 
scarcities. 

8. Output per worker is expanding. 

9. Competition in various lines has set in, 
doubtless will spread. — 

10. Strikes have become distinctly fewer 
since enactment of the Taft-Hartley law, which is 
proving more effective than many anticipated, and 


appears likely to effect long-range benefits to our’ 


whole economy. 

11. Labor demands for greatly increased wages 
will encounter stubborn opposition, particularly if 
living costs recede farther. 

12. Any changes in taxation will be downwards, 
not upwards—although I don’t look for very sub- 
stantial reductions this year. 

13. President Truman’s recommended across- 
the-board $40 income tax reduction stands no 
chance of being endorsed by our Republican Con- 
gress any more than does his extraordinary recom- 


mendation that the extortionate impost of 75% 
excess profits tax be re-imposed in peacetime. 

14. Our vital railway industry is being granted 
some increases in rates, most essential and en- 
couraging. Further compensation to offset soaring 
costs and to insure railway solvency, also ability 
of our railroads to improve wartime-neglected 
equipment, roadbeds, etc., can be reasonably ex- 
pected. 

15. I cannot conceive that Russia will precipi- 
tate war in the nearby future. She is in no position 
today to fight successfully every non-Communistic 
nation, including Anglo-Saxon countries and the 
entire Western Hemisphere. The Russian people 
have no stomach for further privations and de- 
struction. 


16. I am hopeful that the Marshall Plan will 
prove reasonably successful in bringing about re- 
covery in Western Europe. It must be tried. 


17. Congress will do well to insist upon busi- 
nesslike administration of the multi-billion-dollar 
expenditures involved, since the State Department 
is completely unfitted for such a herculean task. 

18. Nor do I fear that the succor extended to 
Europe will bankrupt this country. 


19. Threat of catastrophe here will be lessened 
if Congress resists all Administration efforts to 
expand State Socialism, to finance gigantic-scale 
fresh inroads into the realm of private enterprise. 

20. The 1946 election clearly revealed that the 
majority of citizens had turned against the New 
Deal, against further Leftism. 

21. But there is no surety, as I see it, that 
President Truman will not be re-elected—now that 
General Eisenhower has apparently decisively 
eliminated himself as a candidate. 

In the event that a Democratic Administration 
be voted into office on November 2, I would feel 
free to re-appraise our whole national economic 
outlook, to re-cast the views here expressed on 
stocks, on every phase of the country’s future. 


















BOUND FOR ROME... Italy? 
New York?... Georgia? 


Then do as experienced 
travelers do...carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


On the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, Italy, or 
on the Main streets of Rome, New York or 
Rome, Georgia, the wise traveler makes sure 
that his precious travel funds are safe and 
spendable by carrying NCB Travelers Checks. 


Because they are backed by America’s great- 
est world-wide bank — The National City 
Bank of New York, NCB Travelers Checks 
are cheerfully accepted . . . hotels, railroad, 
airline or steamship offices—stores, restau- 
rants, everywhere. 

How do you use them? Just sign* your name 
when you buy them . . . thus they become 
your personalized money. 

How do you spend them? Just sign** your 
name the second time. This makes them in- 
stantly spendable. If lost or stolen? You get 
@ prompt refund in full. 

In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
They cost only 75¢ for each $100. Ask for 
them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


safe, spendable everywhere 


—s 





BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 
Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





STOCK TRADING 





Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


Determinants Of Stock Prices 


NE of the recurrent fallacies in 
stock market theory is what we 
have called “The Fallacy of 

Single Cause Thinking”; that is, the 
elevation of one cause to the eminent 
position of being the cause of price 
changes. This often appears in explana- 
tions of past market movements, and 
in forecasts. 

But the Stock Market Equation isn’t 
that simple. 

We have observed that we cannot 
successfully equate any one influence 
with price changes, and that trading 
procedures based on this fallacy are 
doomed to failure. 

An objective scrutiny of single re- 
lationships dims our hope of finding a 
single-relation formula. 

Many conflicting forces act on the 
formation of stock prices at any one 
time, and it is difficult to unravel their 
respective influences. Explanations 
must be tentative, and must be sought 
in terms of changing combinations of 
these forces, and their ever-varying 
relative importances. 

We have examined these forces in 
some detail. It is well, however, to 
gather them together in one place for 
summary. 


DETERMINANTS 


Here are some of the prominent in- 
fluences: 

1. Tue Interest Rate: The rela- 
tionship between the yield on high- 
grade long-term bonds and the yield on 
common stocks is a determinant. The 
market price of any earning thing is a 
capitalization of its income at the cur- 
rent rate of interest. If the current rate 
of interest is 4%, a stock earning $1 
should sell at 25—insofar as this in- 
fluence is determinative. 





Josern MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


However, as we pointed out, there 
are many necessary adjustments which 
have to be made because of other rele. 
vant influences, and these are often of 
a magnitude that exceed in importance 


the influence of the Interest Rate. 


Thus we start with this as a first 
step, and then make adjustments up- 
ward or downward for our weightings 


of the other factors. 


2. EARNINGS: (a) Present and recent 
earnings; (b) future earning power; 
(c) profit expectations; (d) trend of 


operating profit margins. 


3. THe Business Cycie: (a) Th 
level of industrial production; (b) the 


trend of industrial production. 


TECHNICAL CONDITIONS 


4. THE Stock Market CYCcte: 
Technical conditions within the mar- 
ket. The internal, self-generating causes 
of price changes. Comparative vulner- 
abilities and invulnerabilities of the 


general market. 


5. THe Suppty oF Money: (a) 
savings; (b) the reduction or increase 
of debt, and the level of debt; (c) the 
supply of credit and the desire to use 
it; (d) inflation and deflation of cur- 
renyc—real value of money dollar; 
(e) tax rates and schedules; (f) the 
cost of living and the money left over 
after the necessities are taken care of; 


(g) funds flowing in from abroad. 


6. THE CHancinc Levet or Com- 
MopITY Prices: (a) This changes the 
reproduction cost of plant and produc- 
tive facilities, and therefore the value 
of a corporation’s assets; (b) it causes 
changes in the costs of products pro- 
duced, and therefore the corporation’s 


earnings. 


7. Pustic MARKET PsyCHOLOGY: 
(a) Market psychology is largely 
molded by the immediately preceding 
price trend. The rate of increase or de 
crease in stock prices themselves for 
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Johns-Manville Reports 
Inereased Production 











Expansion program brings results 


in helping meet nation’s needs 


REATER production of building and industrial 
materials was the big accomplishment of 
Johns-Manville in the record year 1947. 


Production of badly needed items was 114 to 5 
times that of pre-war 1940. 


Two new plants were completed and put into 
operation. 


Two other plants were started and will be pro- 


ducing in 1948. 


More than a thousand separate improvement and 
expansion projects were completed in: 16 plants 
across the country. 


These were some of J-M’s efforts to increase the 
supply of goods needed to help offset shortages. 


Record Sales 


Sales were $134 million compared with $92 mil- 
lion in 1946. 


Profits were 7'o cents per dollar of total sales. 


More Employes 
Employes numbered 18,500 compared with 15,800 
in 1946. 

Higher Payrolis 
Payrolls amounted to $5314 million compared 
with $3914 million in 1946. 

Expanded Research 
Additional buildings were rising at the new J-M 
Research Center, biggest of its kind in the world. 


Mederate Price Increases 


Moderate price increases were required to help 
offset skyrocketing costs of production. But aver- 


age prices of Johns-Manville building materials 
since 194] have increased less than half as much 
as has the average for building materials in general. 


J-M’°s Annual Statement 


Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s an- 
nual statement for the year 1947:* 


TOTAL INCOME.... 


For all costs 
(except as shown below) .......$ 63 million 


To employes for 
salaries and wages .........$ 5344 million 


To government for taxes..... $ 8% million 
To stockholders in dividends.$ 414 million 
Reinvested in the business....$ 514 million 


eoecese+ $134 = million 


*% Earnings after taxes were $3.23 per share of 
common stock after adjustment for a three-for- 
one split of the common stock in May, 1947, 


*% Taxes were equivalent to $2.87 per share of com- 
mon stock. 
f t . 


Johns-Manville will continue to do everything pos- 
sible to meet the demands for building and indus- 
trial products and to provide greater value for the 
consumer dollar. 


jek 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


*Those desiring more complete information should refer to a booklet 
containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders which we will 
be ghad to furnish on request. Address: Johns- Manville Corporation, 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
At Last—The Book That 


Tells What You Need to 
Know to Make Money in 





By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co., 
Member of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages ... 37 
Chepters ... Charts... Glossary ... 
Complete Index 


euoperty applying the wealth of invest 
ment information in this new volume should 
enable you to make wiser investment de 
cisions with greater confidence and con- 
sistency — to avoid costly stock market 
shibboleths —to replace hit-or-miss trading 
with consistent profitable techniques. 

The author not only brings a wealth of 

ractical “know-how” to his task but has 

monstrated a knack of getting his facts 
about successful trading off the printed page 
and into the minds of investors in his help- 
ful “Guide Posts to Wall St.” in FORBES 
azine of Business and Finance. 

8 stock market writings have inspired 
enthusiastic response from such authorities 
as: Walter Lippman of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Donald D. Hogate of the 
New York Stock ——. Geo. E. Shea, 
Jr., Editor of Barrons Financial Weekly, 
Helen Slade of the American Marketing 
Association, who writes: “Mr. Mindell beats 
a direct path through the maze of facts and 
theories that lead to successful trading.” 

Here at last is a practical working tool 
for judging the news and other factors 
affecting security prices, for selecting most 
promising industries and soundest com- 
panies, for detecting the basic trend of the 
market and for spotting major market tops 
and major market bottoms. 

Use it with confidence—with profit. It 
should prove one of the soundest invest- 
ments you ever made. Price $5. Publication: 
April 15, 1948. To get your copy on publica- 
tion—fill in and return coupon below. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York I!, N. Y. 3-1 
Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s 

new book “THE STOCK MARKET—Basic 

Guide for Investors’’ on publication: 

Check Choice: 

(0 Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 

( Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 

Mids ctibhachkehbibbabannssbi pus eceeds 

I. is i aedn wakes benens sian alae 


eee Zone .... State 











some time before is an important in- 
fluence, and one that is insufficiently 
recognized; (b) the public’s varying 
capitalization of earnings; (c) public 
fashion for certain stocks or groups; 
(d) forward buying in business. 

8. PouiticaL INFLUENCES: (a) World 
conditions; (b) pressure politics; (c) 
government attitudes toward corporate 
profits. 

9. LaBor ConpiTIons. 

10. NATIONAL GROWTH. 

11. PopuLation TRENDS. 

These are the great recurrent influ- 
ences that we have isolated and vali- 
dated. Unquestionably there are other 
important influences as yet unearthed 
at our present stage of knowledge and 
research. One reads about the effects, 
on stock prices, of the amount of ozone 
in the air, the alkilinity of the blood, 
etc., but these findings are still too 
rudimentary and tentative for depend- 
able use now. 

It takes understanding and experi- 
ence to know how to weight influences 
at any one time. 


BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed as a 
service to Forses readers. Address your 
request, by number, to: Subscriber Service 
Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 





438. Current Reptacement Costs AND 
Corporate Earnincs: An unusually interest- 
ing and able analysis of the vital problem 
confronting business men today in reflecting 
increased replacement costs in their financial 
reports. Highlights the basic issues facing 
management as it seeks to formulate a sound 
approach for individual companies. 


439. Hetpinc Foreicn Countries Earn 
American Dottars: Unique brochure shows 
how the American traveler abroad can play 
a part in aiding other countries to obtain 
badly needed dollar exchange. A _ timely 
study on a subject of international import- 
ance, it not only outlines the basic needs, 
but makes definite recommendations. 


440. Wuart ts our Bit or Ricuts: Color- 
ful display folder presents in a sequence of 
graphic representations the basic philosophy 
of the Bill of Rights. Made in an analytical 
rather than critical spirit, it should appeal 
to young people who are studying our Con- 
stitution, and also act as a “refresher” to 
their elders. 


441. Tue Toots Or A Free Society: Out- 
standing industrialist makes an impassioned 
appraisal of the American way of life. Draw- 


They vary in importance under q 
ferent historical conditions. We nee 
an alert, flexible attitude. Conventional 
financial commentary is apt to lag in, 
ascribing the proper roles. However, 
each influence is more clearly opera: 
tive in some groups than in others, 
and we can observe the unfolding of 
these influences by watching these 
groups and observing our ratios, in 
order to obtain the measure of the de. 
terminants at any particular time. 





To meet the demands of Forses read. 
ers, all of the material in Mr. Min- 
dell’s “Guide Posts to Wall St.” since 
its inception in April, 1946, along 
with charts and much supplementary 
data, will be published April 15 in a 
320-page book titled “The Stock 
Market—-A Basic Guide for Investors.” 
Price $5. Return this announcement 
with remittance of $5 for your copy 
on publication. Address: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 














ing an analogy between the five general cate- 
gories of machine tools and their counter- 
parts in the tools of a free society—political, 
intellectual, personal, economic and spiritual 

he demonstrates how they have shaped the 
nation’s destiny. 


442, Tue Tax Consuttant Reviews Bap 
Dest Reserves: Timely, practical, this 
booklet provides authoritative answers to 
many of the questions asked by perplexed 
business taxpayers about the application of 
Federal income tax provisions to bad debts 
and bad debt reserves. 


443. Sucar: This fascinating booklet tells 
in text and illustrations the story of the 
production and processing of a natural food 
and useful chemical. Highly informative, it 
gives an insight into one of our basic indus- 
tries, 


444. Women’s Reapy-To-Wear Business: 
Useful information digest prepared for 
people thinking about starting or buying a 
store, present store owners who want to re 
view their own methods, and those called on 
to give advice in small \usiness matters. 
A pithy folder offering much practical data. 


445. How To Meet Tue Press: Contains 
a host of tips on a field little known to the 
average business man. Very readable, this 
handbook was specially prepared by a public 
service minded company with the aid of sug- 
gestions from newspaper editors, reporters, 
public relations men. 


446. Patents, InpusTRIAL RESEARCH AND 
Atomic Enercy: Eminent authorities in 
each field express their views in this fact- 
filled booklet. Implications of atomic energy 
are discussed, contemplated patent legisla- 
tion reviewed, and the role of government 
in research debated. 
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FORECAST 


)Experts Analyze 


Stock Market Outlook 


How leading investment concerns read 
the outlook for the stock market in 
general and for specific issues. 





Bacne & Co.: Consolidated earnings of 
Pittston Co. established a record last year, 
and it is estimated that 1948 earnings may 
exceed those of 1947, so that the stock 
seems to deserve constructive consideration. 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil net for 1947 is 
estimated at around $4.50 a share, and this 
year should be better. Johns-Manville is one 
of the better issues in the building group. 
Longer-range prospects of U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry are promising. 


H. Hentz & Co.: It is about time that Mr. 
Average Citizen realized that the cheapest 
things in the world today are American 
securities. The opportunity is here. It 
needs only to be realized and acted upon 
during these periods of declines to be re- 
warded in time. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.: On secondary 
weakness, we would be somewhat interested 
in buying stocks like the Airlines, Lone Star 
Cement, Flintkote, Celotex, Mullins, Na- 
tional Gypsum, Atchison, Rock Island (which 
is a better rather than a worse stock as a 
result of recent failure to pay a dividend), 
Chrysler, Plymouth Oil, and quality utilities 
of the type of Dayton Power & Light. As 
special situations we like Western Maryland, 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott, Barber Asphalt 
and National Supply. 


JoseputHaL & Co.: Wilson & Co., at 
around 14, affords the exceedingly high 
yield of 144%%, based on total dividends 
of $2 in the past 12 months; the yield is 
above 7%, based only on the 25¢ quar- 
terly dividend. We consider the stock a 
good speculation. National Supply yields 
5% on the basis of the 25¢ quarterly divi- 
dend, but in view of earnings outlook, one 
can expect year-end extra. It should reflect 
any improvement in market sentiment. 


Ratpn E. Samuet & Co.: It can well hap- 
pen that, when these erratic commodity 
movements end, and a new plateau is found 
for commodity prices, common stocks will 
show surprising vigor and a strong trend to 
move upward. We witnessed the phe- 
nomenon of share prices failing to parallel 
the rise in commodity prices in 1947, and 
now perhaps we will witness common stocks 
tallying smartly in 1948 as commodities give 
ground. A few weeks hence clarity should 
replace uncertainty. Thereafter we may wit- 
ness far more industrial confidence than 
existed during 1947’s constantly rising com- 
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6 LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


A STANDARD & POOR’S RECOMMENDATION | 


8 MEDIUM-PRICED STOCKS 


ANOTHER STANDARD & POOR’S RECOMMENDATION 
Selections that emphasize exceptional appreciation potentialities: 


Issue Share Earnings 1946-47 Price 
Est. 1947 1946 Range 2-7 
Osa ace Ab$6.59 6$417..... 384%,-19% ..... 24 
BP ile Bw 4.50 a. ae atee 49% -96%..... 31 
Se *3,00 See ole 19 
Sere A6.27 ee | =r 
a Ac4.17 Ss a0 ola aa 16 
eve ot % 6.25 ee ee 
Ee 4.15 mente. 3945 ce 38 
ea ST eee , ON eee 18 
LOW-PRICED GROUP 
eS ore te 3.75 a a ON ee a 17 
i 60 1.20 ee Ge gk ce 10 
i are 52 ee «6 6 «« Wee es sé 6. 6% 9 
CC Ab5.81 ree SS) 13% 
ee 35 a Se @ 2s «es 7 
a 2.95 , ~~ i ~~ e 14 


g Mail $1 with this Ad and your name and address. You will 
get this list plus the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment 
dvisory Service. Offer open to new readers of this service only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 688-172 
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Did You Get Caught in the 
Recent Stock Market Declines? 


If you did, investigate DOW THEORY FORECASTS at once! 


For this weekly market Service has not only kept its older clients safe on the 
sidelines all during the 1946, 1947 and recent 1948 declines but has also aided 


new clients in guarding against serious declines. 

NOT ONCE SINCE THE AUGUST 27, 1946 “SELL” SIGNAL, HAS BUYING 
BEEN ADVISED BY THIS SERVICE! To the contrary, new clients were advised to 
sell during 1947 rallies, and in recent weeks have, on several different occasions, 
been advised tc make retrenchment in holdings! 

If you are going to invest in common stocks, why deny yourself the guidance 
of the .history-proven, time-tested Dow Theory? Decide now to fojlow the proven 
method, in the future! Send $1 now to our New York or Chicago address for 
current sample letter and investment brochure FM 3-1. New readers only. 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS 


YORK ADDRESS CHICAGO ADDRESS: 
E 4¢th-STREET 20 WEST JACKSON 
cone: 12 4 





















Johns-Manville 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 

chlo Meroe 30, 1300 ts Selene et eas 
arc 5 t 

March 1, 1948. ‘i ems 


9 ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


modity price pattern. 
4 Corporation 
o te % 





MARCH 1, 1948 
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AtlasCorporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


Notice 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stok of Atlas Corporation, 
payable March 20, 1948, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business February 27, 1948. 


Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
February 17, 1948. 


























The United Corporation 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 


The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75c 


per share upon the outstanding $3 
Cumulative Preference Stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1948 to the holders of 
record at the close of business March 


22, 1948. 
THOMAS H. STACY, 


February 18, 1948 ecretary. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a quarterly dividend 
ef one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
the outstanding common stock, pay- 
able March 12, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 24, 1948. , 


B. £. HUTCHINSON 
Chairmen, Finance Committee 

















NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of Thirty cents (30¢) a 
share and an extra dividend of 
Twenty cents (20¢) a share on 
the Capital Stock of this Corpo- 
ration, both payable March 31, 
1948, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 15, 


1948. 
HENRI SADACCA 
President 
February 4, 1948 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of One dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable April 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 27, 1948. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
I B M MACHINES CORPORATION 
$90 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 132nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at close of business on February 19, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks pre-* 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
January 13, 1948 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable March 10, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 o’clock P.M. on February 
24, 1948. 

C. H. McHenry, Secretary. 











Bonds for Income and 


Appreciation 


ON’T overlook bonds in planning 
your investment program. The 
right bonds, bought at the right 

time, can often give results as satisfy- 
ing as stocks. There have been notable 
cases, like that of the fabulous Hetty 
Green, where fortunes were made 
mainly in bonds rather than in equi- 
ties. 

The bonds covered in this survey 
aren’t represented as “fortune-build- 
ers,” but they do offer a liberal return 
on capital, plus fair appreciation pros- 
pects in most instances. 

But, first, a few words on the nature 


By W. C. HANSON 


As we go lower and lower down the 
scale of quality (or safety), the range 
of fluctuations becomes increasingly 
wider. In other words, the lower 
quality bonds act very much like com- 
mon stocks, rising and falling as the 
earnings prospects of the issuing com- 
pany changes. 

By a curious set of circumstances, 
U.S. Government bonds and _ other 
highest-grade issues have been declin- 
ing, due to rising interest rates. On the 
other hand, many of the lesser quality 
bonds have been showing signs of ad- 
vancing because of better earnings 





Selected Bonds for Income and Appreciation 


Associated Electric 42s, 1953............ 
Chicago & Northwestern 4's, 1999...... 
Delaware & Hudson 4s, 1963............. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4s, 1975............. 
Illinois Central 434s, 1966............0055 
Lehigh Valley 4448, 1950..........eseeeees 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist 4s, 1990 


New York Central 444s, 2013............ 
Northern Pacific 4428, 2047.............. 
St. Louis-San Francisco 4s, 1997......... 
Southern Pacific 44% 8s, 1981............... 
Se CD GE, Biv adevccccosaseucecvccs 


Price Range Recent Current 

1947-"48 Price Yield 
«ee» 103%4-92% 94 48% 
vues 83%4-60% 61 74 
w-e- 99 893% 89 44 
ne 105%4-93 O4 43 
cnvien 8456-67%4 79 6.0 
er 82 -62% 70 64 
iwowe 95%4-67% 71 5.6 
peede 82% -6444 69 65 
reer 101 -86 89 5.1 
«s+» 92%-79% 80 5.0 
shee 100 -83% 86 5.2 
sence 72%4-55% 58 6.9 





of bonds generally. Just because a se- 
curity bears the label of “bond” 
doesn’t necessarily make it a riskless 
investment. Actually, there are many 
types and classes of bonds, ranging 
from the minimum-risk U. S. Govern- 
ment issues down to speculations of the 
rankest sort. In between these two ex- 
tremes are all shades and variations of 
quality. 

Also to be remembered is that dif- 
ferent kinds of bonds are affected, 
pricewise, by different conditions. 
Highest caliber issues, like U.S. Treas- 
uries and top-flight corporate obliga- 
tions, rise and fall in response to 
“money market” conditions. (Usually, 
the fluctuations are much less than for 
lower grade issues.) 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and business 
consultant, has written extensively in the 
field of finance. 


prospects for the corporations which 
issued them. 

The bonds described in the accom- 
panying table are mostly medium- 
grade, and may be regarded as a “busi- 
ness man’s” type of risk. As their re- 
spective price ranges show, they have 
declined to levels where the danger of 
further sharp depreciation is not too 
great, and, at prevailing prices, the 
interest income obtainable is rather 
liberal in the light of prevailing money 
rates. Moreover, at their present dis- 
counts, there is fair opportunity for 
capital appreciation. 

It will be noted that railroad bonds 
predominate in the suggested list. For 
a long time, this writer has shied away 
from rail issues, but the much im- 
proved earnings outlook for this in- 
dustry now warrants a more construc: 
tive policy in some cases. Practically 
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GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


Send for this Helpful Book 
by Norman Shidle—Today! 
















































128 Pages « Size: 6" = 9” «+ Cloth Binding 


OU’LL FIND that almost every one of 
the 61 commonsense essays in this hand- 
somely bound volume has a personal ap- 
_— to business problems you face 


They shed light on these two currently 
critical American problems: 

1. Getting individualists to work together. 

2% Keeping organization a tool for mea to 
use in getting things done; preventing 
it from being a flypaper across path to 

7 action. 
The following chapters typify the helpful 
nature of the material: “How to Praise,” 



































h “Bosses and Leaders,” “Think Right, Then 
‘ Write,” “Putting Ideas To Work,” “How To 

Recognition,” “The Paradox of Suc- 
n- cess,” “The Truth About Security,” “The 
. Reality of Intangibles,” “How -To Profit 


From Meetings,” “How To Make Confer- 
ences Click,” etc. 


e- Recommended by The Executive Book Club: 
“A compendium of highly instructive essays 


ve en human relations—each of which has a 
of personal and definite application to business 
0 Problems. Mental stimuli and food for 
‘ thought to the thinking businessman.” 

e The price has purposely been kept low, only 
er because you'll want to place this fruit- 
sy ful book in the hands of all of your super- 
“ visory personnel. 
mt Send for Your Copy Today! 


_ Start Using It At Once! 
. a 


8. C. FORBES & SONS euersenes co., 178. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





or —e. mail me prepaid a on ne _,— Shidie's 
—uy Getting Along With Others In Business.” 

es ty y" $2 0 pay $2 when billed 
n- (In N. Y. C. orders ay 2% fms Sales Tax) 
n- . Name 
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all of the issues listed appear reason- 
ably safe both as to interest and prin- 
cipal. One situation, however, deserves 
special mention—the Lehigh Valley 
issue, due two years hence, may be ex- 
tended at maturity rather than paid 
off. But any such extension should be 
on terms acceptahle to bondholders. 

While the bonds comprise varying 
degrees of risk, they are still relatively 
safer than certain common stocks at 
the present time. 

The Associated Electric 41s may be 
retired before maturity if certain fea- 
tures of the company’s integration pro- 
gram are worked out. Part of the pro- 
ceeds for such retirement may come 
from sale of the company’s Manila, 
P. I., properties. Meanwhile, fixed 
charges are being covered by a modest 
margin by earnings of the company’s 
domestic properties. 

Some of the rail obligations merit 
more extended comment. Among the 
more attractive issues, both for income 
and appreciation, are the New York 
Central 44s and the West Shore 4s. 
Both have declined to rather substan- 
tial discounts, and, as both are de- 
pendent on the earnings of the New 
York Central R.R. system, the improv- 
ing outlook for that carrier suggests a 
brighter future for the bonds. Mean- 
while, the income provided is better 
than can be obtained in many common 
stocks. 

Of somewhat better grade, though 
offering a smaller return, are the Dela- 
ware & Hudson 4s, the Southern Paci- 
fics 4s, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4s. 
and Illinois Central 44s. While the 
discounts on these bonds are not quite 
as wide as on some of the others, the 
rate of return is fair in proportion to 
average quality and earnings prospects 
of the issuing railroads. 
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Congratulations 


Russell C. Leffingwell, elected chair- 
man of the board, and Arthur M. 
Anderson, elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. George Whitney continues as chief 
executive of the company. 

Lamar Hardy, former United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York, elected a director of Inter- 
national Business Machines. 

Benson Ford, elected a vice-president 
of Ford Motor Co. and director of the 
Lincoln-Mercury division. 





TREND-APPRECIATION 
PROFITS 


Outlines a policy for judging 
market trend turning points. 


A Book Price $1 






































INCLUDED WITH THIS BOOK — 


1. Our current Weekly Reports which 
provide our analysis of the com- 
parative strength of Buying and 
Selling in the present market—in 
terms of actual Dollar-value of 
Gains and Losses, 

2. A 8-color 1948 Graph showing the 
comparative strength of these two 
basic forces from the Trend stand- 
point, NOW 

8. A specific statement of our inter- 
pretation of the probable market 
trend for the period ahead — based 
on the factual information provided 
by our analysis and Graph. 

4. Selected stocks which our study of 
the Gain and Loss Index data on 
450 issues indicates are likely to 
out-perform the market materially 
on the next market move of conse- 
quence. 

To receive all the foregoing data, 

write for current report F-89. Send 

$1.00 to cover costs. 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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PROGRESS 


The 77th Annual Report - 
of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada re- 
veals a number of new all- 
time records which were 
established by Canada's 
largest life company during °, 
1947. Here are a few of the 
highlights: 


Benefits paid to pellosiehdanl 
and beneficiaries during the 


years $101,914,657; 


Total benefits paid since the 
first Sun Life policy was issued 
in 1871: 

$2,021 ,889,123; 


New Assurances issued in 1947: 
$380,659,514; 


Total Assurances in force: 
$3,837,724, 159. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


UF CANADA 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1947 may 
be obtained from: Sun Life of p ew 
Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S&S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 














VHE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Rot an advisory service) 


teachas ” how to eliminate 
aye in judging the proba- 

course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in ance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock es or intelligently. 








32 Wberty Street, New Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
| 28 me particulars of your Course of 
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x_K KKK KKK KK 
Your Dynamic Low-Price Stock List 


* Plus 1948 Outlook for Stocks ¥*¥ 

. plus 6 weeks’ bulletin trial * 
plus investment instruction sheet 

a plus bull market objective chart * 
plus weekly stock movement chart 

oa all: for only $1.00, prepaid * 

Gystetre otron Square-Root at any Service 
Dept. F, 1412 Amsterdam, ngten 55, Kentucky 
x xKxx * « x x*xK 
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Stocks 
By HARRY 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


Fundamentally Cheap 


D. COMER 





DOW-JONES 
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OVERDUE reaction in the grain markets 
last month found the stock market well 
able to meet a test of its underlying 
solidity. 

Farm products have long been over- 
inflated, due to governmental policies. 
Now that world food production is 
gradually expanding, it is high time 
that prices began to reflect improve- 
ment in the supply outlook. 

Lower food prices may help to 
moderate labor’s demands for a third 
round of wage increases. However, to 
expect an early and substantial reduc- 
tion in the cost of living merely be- 
cause some raw material prices have 
reacted from all-time highs would be 
foolhardy. 

Consumers who expect real relief are 
facing disillusionment. 

This nation’s general price-level is 
not going to return to pre-war levels. 
We are committed to a high-price 
economy. Wages are high and rigid. 
Taxes are high and will remain so. 
Taxes must be included in retail prices. 

Industrial stock average, now 166, is 
off only 11% from 1947 peak (July). 
Railroad average is down even less. 
This relatively favorable showing in 
face of disruption in commodities is 
reassuring on the underlying position 
of stocks. 

Many observers refer to 160-163 
zone in Dow industrials as “critical,” 





and believe a possible dip through that 


level would signal substantially lower 
prices. This writer, however, would ac- 
cept any minor setbacks now as buying 
opportunities, regardless of whether or 
not 160 holds. 

Market history shows that in cases 
where a trading area has run for 18 
months or more, such as the present 
one, it is usual for prices to dip slightly 
lower before a big rise gets under way. 

Moreover, stocks are fundamentally 
cheap. 


They are priced low on (1) divi- ¥ 


dends, (2) earnings, (3) assets, and 
low in relation to other elements in our 
economy. Favorable developments in 
taxation and: in Government’s treat- 
ment of industry are in store over the 
next two years. 

Elimination of “double taxation” on 
dividends, recommended by Secretary 
of Treasury Snyder, would go a long 
way toward lifting confidence of in- 
vestors. 


Railroad stocks promise to be star ¢ 


performers in 1948. (Our favorites 
were listed in last issue.) 

Oils stand out as bargains on earn- 
ings and prospects: Gulf Oil, Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Texas Gulf Producing, 
Pantepec Oil of Venezuela. 

Speculative bargains for patient 
holders are now available in depressed 
Air Transport issues, such as: Amer- 
ican Airlines, Pan American Airways, 
United Air Lines. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


_ welcome smash in commodity 
prices was long-expected and long- 
delayed. Wheat at $2 a bushel is high 
enough to provide prosperity for the 
farmer; it is doubtful whether even 
this price can be maintained over a 
period of years. 

The decline in commodity prices 
makes the hysterical shrieks of the New 
Dealers for rationing and price con- 
trols seem idiotic. 

The decline in food prices will also 
remove much of the basis from labor’s 
demands for further wage increases. 

F All in all, it is an important step in 
the right direction. Crop prospects 
have bettered throughout the world. 

Shortly after the stock market break 
in 1946, and on several occasions since, 
I expressed the opinion that before the 





a next bull market began, the Dow-Jones 
ac- #® industrial. averages might eventually 
ng decline to the 1943-1944 base, which 


was around 135-140. 
The downward move was arrested 


ace last year by: (1) reckless buying of 
18 grains by the Government early last 
ent year, putting the price of wheat up 
atly from near $2 to $3 in a few weeks, and 
ay. greatly increasing the buying power of 
ily the farmers; (2) placing the Marshall 
_, #@ Plan before the public with the amount 
we first talked of in the neighborhood of 
and $24 billions; (3) the short corn crop. 
= “The stock market always does what 
ow it should do, but not always when.” 
“A MARKET NEAR BOTTOM 


At this writing, the averages are 
on around 165. Actually, a decline of but 
15% would put the averages down to 
the base indicated. And, as usual dur- 
in- ing the final stages of a bear market, 

the leading stocks, those in the aver- 


star ages, decline worse than many other 
‘ites stocks which already declined greatly. 
Many individual stocks have already 
umn- declined to their 1943-44 bases; many, 
ard as previously stated, are in a buying 
ing, zone. Usually, groups make their lows, 
one at a time. When more than half the 

ient 


groups bottom out, the market as a 
whole begins to turn for the better. 

It is not possible to predict, with any 
degree of confidence, whether the aver- 
_ ages will hit their bottom now; or rally 
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No Depression In Sight 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


soon, and make their final lows at a 
later date. 

In any event, should the market de- 
cline about 10% under the prices exist- 
ing at this writing, a sharp rally should 
occur. 

There is nothing to indicate a long 
severe depression, with millions of un- 
employed, as occurred after the 1929 
panic. There is still tremendous accu- 
mulated demand for basic items such 
as automobiles, buildings of all kinds, 
railroad equipment, farm machinery, 
electrical equipment, etc., and it is 
practically assured that the farmers 
will continue to obtain satisfactory 
prices for farm products. 

Given these essentials, a long, severe 
depression is out of the question. 

A reasonable readjustment, 
around, will be helpful. 

It is possible that sales of some 
merchandise at retail will decline and 
create requests on factories to delay 
shipments. This would result in de- 
mands for bank loans, and money rates 
would rise. The latter would be re- 
flected by lower prices for bonds and 
preferred stocks. 


all 


PRICES AND YIELDS 


Answering inquiries concerning 
yields, the normal differential in the 
yields of the various classes of secu- 
rities should be about as follows: 

When long-term U.S. Government 
bonds sell at prices to yield 2144%— 

Best-grade long-term corporation 
bonds should yield 3 to 314%. 

Best preferred stocks should yield 4 
to 444%. 

Best-grade common stocks should 
yield around 5 to 544%. 

When best-grade bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks sell at prices 
to yield the foregoing figures, lower- 
grade bonds, preferreds and commons 
will obviously sell at prices to yield 
more than the best securities. Should 
the yield on Government bonds change, 
the other yields would be similarly af- 
fected. Readers should keep this rela- 
tionship in mind. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








ooBUY NOW?? & 


Warning to expect the February 
break in stocks and commodities & 
was sent well in advance to Stock @& 
= Trend subscribers. They will be = 
told when we believe the time will 
come to buy. (This advertisement 
is written February 13.) 


THE NEXT FEW WEEKS 
ARE VERY IMPORTANT 


If you have not taken advantage of a 
previous opportunity to get acquainted 
with this unique timing service, you 
may receive our latest Bulletin plus 
the next four issues, including the 
February edition of Short Interest 
Barometer, for only 

$20 


Or should you prefer not to risk 
missing the continuity of our time 
studies and specific stock and com- 
modity recommendations during this 
important period, enter a regular 
subscription direct from this adver- 
tisement. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-31, Springfield 3, Mass 
WUT, 
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INDEX 


A TRIAL OFFER 
3 Months—$10 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
Dept. F-46 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
IN THE STOCK MARKET” 


° 
A little book packed with ideas. Long range 

















_ profits by a new formula. You will have actual 


proved formulas by which you can estimate the 
long range price movements of a stock and 
determine WHEN to BUY and when to SELL. 
This little book reveals short-cuts to profit making 
for the busy man or woman. It sells for $3.85 


Postpaid anywhere in the United States. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 


FERGUSON BROS. 


P. O. Box 5505, METRO. STATION 
LOS ANGELES 55, CALIF. 
































We want the spirit of America to be 
efficient; we want American character 
to be efficient; we want American char- 
acter to display itself in what I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to call spiritual 
efficiency—clear disinterested thinking 
and fearless action along the right 
lines of thought—Wooprow Witson. 


It is with true opinions which one 
has the courage to utter, as with pawns 
first advanced on the chessboard; they 
may be beaten, but they have inaugu- 
rated a game which must be won. 

—GOETHE. 












Many do with opportunities as chil- 
dren do at the seashore; they fill their 
little hands with sand, and then let the 
grains fall through, one by one, till all 
are gone. —T. Jones. 


The past is for us, but the sole terms 
on which it can become ours are its 
subordination to the present. 
—EMERSON. 


There are interests by the sacrifice 
of which peace is too dearly purchased. 
One should never be at peace to the 
shame of his own soul—to the viola- 
tion of his integrity or of his allegi- 
ance to God. —E. H. CHapin. 


It is reasonable to have perfection 
in our eye that we may always advance 
toward it, though we know it can never 
be reached. —JOHNSON. 


Decision and determination are the 
engineer and fireman of our train to 
opportunity and success. 

—Burt Lawtor. 


The effective impact upon us of men 
of honor, rectitude and goodwill is to 
arouse kindred impulses within us. We 
begin to detect in ourselves unde- 
veloped capacities. The touch ‘of the 
heroic awakens in us the slumbering 
hero. Fellowship with a true servant of 
mankind calls into action our latent 
impulses to minister. 

—CuarLes Matcotm Douc as, D.D. 
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...on the Business of Life 


We are members of one great body 
planted by nature in a mutual love, 
and fitted for a social life. We must 
consider that we were born for the 
good of the whole. —SENECA. 


To business that we love, we rise 
betimes, and go to it with delight. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


When any calamity has been suf- 
fered, the first thing to be remembered 
is, how much has been escaped. 

—JOHNSON. 


He that is over-cautious will ac- 
complish but very little. —ScHILLER. 


All finite things have their roots in 
the infinite, and if you wish to under- 
stand life at all, you cannot tear out its 
context. And that context, astounding 
even to bodily eyes, is the heaven of 
stars and the incredible procession of 
the great galaxies. 

—W. MacNelze Dixon. 


The mark of extraordinary merit is 
to see those most envious of it con- 
strained to praise. —-ROCHEFOUCALD. 


There are few who need complain of 
the narrowness of their minds if they 
will only do their best with them. 

—Hobsss. 


To be ignorant of the lives of the 
most celebrated men of antiquity is to 
continue in a state of childhood all our 
days. —PLUTARCH. 





A Text 


Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven. 
—Sr. MATTHEW 5:16 


Sent in by Stewart B. Lang, 
Cato, N. Y. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Send the harmony of a Great Desin 
vibrating through every fiber of your 
being. Pray for a task that will call 
forth your faith, your courage, your 
perseverance, and your spirit of sacri. 
fice. Keep your hands and your soul 
clean, and the conquering current will 
flow freely. —Tuomas Dretrr, 


Fear less, hope more; eat less, chew 


more; whine less, breathe more; talk 
less, say more; hate less, love more; 
and all good things are yours. 


—SWEDISH PROVERB, | 


Many a man never fails because he 
never tries. © —NoRMAN MacEwan, 


Say all you have to say in the fewest 
possible words, or your reader will be 
sure to skip them; and in the plainest 


possible words, or he will certainly | 


misunderstand them. —Ruskw. 
When boasting ends, there dignity 
begins. —YOuNc. 


Who bravely dares must sometimes 
risk a fall. —SMOLLETT, 


It is very sad for a man to make 
himself servant to a single thing; his 
manhood all taken out of him by the 
hydraulic pressure of excessive busi- 
ness. —THEODORE PARKER. 


A man of meditation is happy, not 
for an hour or a day, but quite round 
the circle of all his years. 

—Isaac TAYLOR. 


Necessity .is always the first stimulus 
to industry, and those who conduct it 
with prudence, perseverance, and 
energy will rarely fail. Viewed in this 
light, the necessity of labor is not a 
chastisement, but a blessing—the very 
root and spring of all that we call 
progress in individuals and civilization 
in nations. —S. SMILES. 


In science, as in common life, we 
frequently see that a novelty in system, 
or in practice, cannot be duly appre- 
ciated till time has sobered the enthu- 
siasm of its advocates. —MAavp. 


If well thou hast begun, go on; it is 
the end that crowns us, not the fight. 

—HEnrRIcK. 
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The NEW Ancounces the os of a Groat Now Peer 


AT THE PORT OF NORFOLK 


CHESAPEAKE 
BAY 





With the addition of Pier “‘N’’, the Nor- 
SJolk and Western's facilities at the 
year-round, ice-free Port of Norfolk, 
include five modern merchandise 
Sreight piers and supporting ware- 
houses with approximately 1,965,000 
square feet of floor space, and a grain 
elevator of 750,000 bushels storage ca- 
pacity, all geared to the tempo of Pre- 
cision Transportation. 




















The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud to announce the 






opening, at the Port of Norfolk, Va., of one of the largest and 


most modern merchandise freight piers ever built. Pier ‘‘N’’, 


with warehouses and supporting yard, built at a cost of ap- 


proximately $6,000,000, and equipped with the most up-to-date 


handling facilities, is designed to serve shippers with the 


greatest possible speed and overall efficiency. 


Pier ‘‘N’’ is 390 feet wide and 1,100 feet long, covering an 


area of about tenacres. It is of fireproof construction through- 


out with a modern sprinkler system for the protection of 


goods. Following are some advantages this great new pier 


offers exporters, importers and coast-wise shippers: 


@ Four of the largest ocean-going 
freighters can be accommodated 
simultaneously at Pier ‘‘N’’. 


@ The pier shed, 320 feet wide and 
1,000 feet long, contains sufficient 
floor space to lay out the entire car- 
goes of the four ships. 


@ Pier ‘‘N”’ is served by six tracks, two 
on each 35 foot apron, and two ex- 
tending through the center of the 
pier shed. 


@ Two large new warehouses, each 100 
feet wide and 1,000 feet long, are con- 





vtfolh. 


nected with the pier by a covered run- 
way. A new 535-car-capacity yard 
serves both pier and warehouses. 


@ Facilities for speedy handling of 
freight include five-ton cargo masts 
on each side extending the length of 
the pier; two 15-ton gantry revolving 
cranes; four motorized winches on 
each side for spotting freight cars; 
overhead steel doors, 15 by 18 feet, to 
provide easy access to pier shed. 


@ A modern fumigating plant is now 
being installed. 


Westore. 
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